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EDITORIAL 


FRIENDS, not these sounds! Let us sing something more 
C) pleasing and more full of gladness ’’ said Beethoven after 
the (to him) horrid clamour he had set going in the 
orchestra as an approach to the finale of his ninth symphony. By 
modern standards his racket was repose itself, but the simile 
serves as a symbol of how Collegians started their New Year. 
Bombs and fire had been showered on Britain for months. 
““ Jerry ’’ had marked the end of the Old Year by an extra savage 
attack on London—“ The City.”’ We might be supposed to have 
entered 1941 in a state of mind which if unbowed, was black. 
But no! just the opposite. Pure good news greeted us on New 
Year’s morning in the papers. His Majesty the King, our Patron, 
had bestowed the honour of Knighthood upon our Director. It 
was the happiest start for the year. It will be an abiding source 
of pleasure and pride in the days to come. 

We hope Sir George will forgive us if for once we express 
to his face what we say about him behind his back. We say, then, 
that in the few years he has been with us as Director (though of 
course he has been a Collegian from his early student days) he 
has shouldered burdens of work and anxiety heavier than have 
fallen to the share of any previous Director (which is not to 
minimise the immense responsibilities borne by Sir Hubert Parry 
and Sir Hugh Allen), and has carried these burdens in a manner 
that has shown him to be a leader in whom College is proud to 
place its trust. A year and a half ago, on the outbreak of war, our 
Director was one of the foremost in that small group of musicians 
who, when metaphorically ‘‘ heaven was falling,’’ stood firm to 
uphold it, thereby saving music and musicians in Britain from 
dissolution. In recent months, when the blitz has given a very 
realistic representation of the heavens falling, the Director’s 
cheerful courage and wisdom have been a steady inspiration to 
the rest of us. As a member of College wrote me not long ago 
“It is really wonderful with what a stout heart the Director 
faces up to problems and gives one courage and fortitude in all 
difficulties.’’ 

While Sir George’s knighthood represents all this to us, it 
represents also much else beyond the walls of College. We trace 
in it the rising pentatonic scale of his music-masterships in the 
past—Osborne, Marlborough, Rugby, Wellington, Winchester ; 
we see in it his books, of which the ‘‘ Manual of Grenade Fighting ’’ 
in the last War, and ‘‘ The New Music ”’ in the last Peace were 
equally distinguished in their different spheres ; and we watch 
the series of his compositions from his symphonic poem ‘‘ Siena ’’ 
to those later works which have become more and more bound up 
with English national life—‘‘ In Honour of the City,’ ‘‘ The 
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Canterbury Pilgrims,’’ ‘‘ The Blacksmiths,’’ the ‘‘ Symphony in 
G,’’ and “‘ Quo Vadis.’’ 

The full score of his Symphony, issued by Novello & Co. in an 
edition that Mr. Pepys would rightly have described as “‘ very 
noble,’’ was one of the principal publishing events of 1940. 
Reading through its beautifully set out pages, so eloquent of the 
music latent in the notes, and so enticing to performance, thoughts 
arise of past performances and especially of that in Canterbury 
Cathedral when the Symphony, conducted by its composer, was 
a memorable event of the Festival of June, 1939. The present 
writer will never forget the impression the Symphony made then 
of something strong, purposeful and high, of which the austerities 
and richnesses, the firm lines and jewelled colours were so much in 
harmony with the character of Canterbury Cathedral that it was 
as if one heard the great building as well as saw it. The experience 
was most moving, touching its deepest moments in the Andante. 
It was, too, an experience of England—not in any superficial 
way but in a sense of first things first—something as fundamental 
in the national nature as the tonic and dominant, the initial notes 
G and D, were in the Symphony’s character. 

““G’’—how much the initial stands for in R.C.M. history! 
With it the first Director, Sir George Grove, signed his famous 
analyses in the Crystal Palace Saturday Concert programmes, 
some of which survive in his book (and that was published by 
Novello’s too) on ‘‘ Beethoven and his nine symphonies.’’ Now 
again College has a Director whose name is Sir George. In 
congratulating him and Lady Dyson upon the honour bestowed 
by the King we place anew in our Director’s hands the loyalty and 
proud regard of his Collegians. 


, 
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E have lost a great friend, Mr. W. L. Hichens, who was 

\X, killed instantly in one of the air-raids on London. Few 

of you may have known him, even by name. Yet he was 
one of the best friends of music in this country, and a pillar of 
strength to this College. Great in industry, in finance, in education, 
his special love was music, and he was for many years one of 
the most devoted and far-seeing members of our Council and 
Executive. We must ever be grateful for what he did. We cannot 
replace him. 

And now I must thank a great many students, past and present, 
for their congratulations and good wishes to me personally. I 
Will not go into the merits of my new ‘‘ handle.’’ You know the 
old rhyme: 

Some do the work ; 
Some get recognition. 
Better join the first ; 
There’s less competition ! 





ca 
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But I will say two things about it. First, that it is very encouraging 
that the arts should be given their share of honour in these dark 
days. Music in particular has already proved itself to be one 
of the most helpful means of restoring and sustaining the spirit of 
men and women hard pressed by material cares and anxieties. 
Secondly, it is especially gratifying that this College should be 
the institution chosen to signalise the worth and appreciation of 
our own art. We can, I think, take legitimate pride in the fact 
that we never allowed ourselves even to think of closing, and we 
have done our best to keep the musical flag flying. 


My place in the Honours List I take to be a public tribute to 
these efforts, and it is therefore a tribute in which we all have a 
share. It tells us to go on our way with renewed vigour. It 
encourages us to prove that in spite of, or perhaps one might 
almost say because of, the stresses and losses of these days, some 
at least of the graces of life must be preserved. That is at once 
our duty and our privilege here. And there are other encouraging 
signs also, of which I will mention two. I am, as you know, 
very closely concerned with the musical policy of the Carnegie 
Trust. That Trust has large resources, and it is devoting a very 
substantial part of them to the art of music. This year it has 
offered help to all the great national orchestras. We hope to assist 
them to retain their indispensable place in our national musical 
life. The Trust is also providing a guarantee for the touring 
activities of the Sadler’s Wells Opera Company. Further, every 
established amateur choral or orchestral society can become eligible 
for help from the Trust in carrying out whatever war-time concerts 
it may be able to prepare and give to the public. Lastly, the Trust 
has a fine scheme for assisting all those groups which are trying to 
foster new musical activities, either by rural schools, festivals, or 
the small choirs and orchestras attached to social organisations. 
This is a comprehensive national policy of a size and generosity 
never before attempted. It is a magnificent gesture, and we hope 
to prove its worth and efficiency. 

On the special war side of the problem, the Government itself 
is lending a hand. Concerts for the troops, for factory workers, 
for the general public, and for air-raid shelters are being given 
by the Pilgrim Trust, E.N.S.A., and other agencies, with partial 
help from the Government. The problems here are essentially 
war problems, the difficulties are organisation, premises, co-ordin- 
ation, and a certain danger that the better musical values may be 
swamped by so-called “‘ entertainment,’’ sometimes possibly of 
equivocal types. The Pilgrim Trust concerts are excellent in every 
respect. E.N.S.A. has been severely criticised, not without 
reason, for some of its features. The shelter concerts have been 
simply heroic. 

All these activities are keeping music alive, and are to some 
extent bringing us a new public. It is a most heterogenous and 
democratic public, and if we are to retain it permanently we shall 
have to alter some of our old methods of presentation. It is a 
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public that may run to shillings, or possibly half-crowns, but it 
is not the old seven-and-sixpenny public on which all our big 
musical ventures used to rest. 

Dr. Sargent and the London Philharmonic Orchestra have filled 
to capacity a whole chain of Music-Halls, at Music-Hall prices. 
Somehow or other we shall have to devise means of extending and 
retaining this superbly good music for quite modest means. It is 
a problem that will need special planning, but it is one of the most 
hopeful openings for the future. There is no reason why some of 
the factory audiences, too, should not be served in peace-time as 
well as in war. We certainly cannot afford to leave untried any 
possible patronage of the arts, however small its individual 
resources may be. 

The world will be profoundly modified by this war, and it is 
into this modified world that you will go. That is why I like 
from time to time to tell you what is developing and changing in 
our present musical circumstances, and what appear to be the 
prospects for the future. 

Finally, I would make a personal confession. I have sometimes 
felt that the last thing in the world your Director has to deal with 
is actual music. So much of one’s time and thought is occupied 
by schemes for giving music to other people that one never gets 
any one’s self. Last year was an exception, however, in that I 
managed to appropriate the First Orchestra for a time, and I 
began to feel almost a musician again. I even contrived to write 
a little music too, though this of course was sheer dissipation. 

I have just read G, H. Hardy's new essay. You should all 
read it. It is an apology for pure mathematics. Much of what he 
says could be applied to music. The clean and strenuous mental 
exercise, the delicate and beautiful esthetic values, the other- 
worldliness of pure hypothesis, all these he stresses. But perhaps 
the most striking of all his claims is that pure mathematics, being 
entirely useless, is therefore entirely harmless. In a world mad 
with injury and destruction this is a comforting thought. And I 
think we might apply it to ourselves. We musicians, even at our 
worst, are comparatively harmless, particularly composers. 

I am very glad to see both new students and old students 
returned, this term. May you all have a busy and fruitful 
New Year. 


ROLL OF COLLEGIANS ON 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


HIS list includes all names that have been received up to 
date. Individual units cannot be mentioned, but it may 
at least be said that it covers many forms of service: tbe 
Royal Navy, Army, and Royal Air Force; Home Guard; 
Women’s Auxiliary Services; A.R.P.; A.F.S.; Red Cross and 
St. John’s Ambulance; Nursing and First Aid; W.V.S. ; 
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Nationa] Savings; Observers’ Corps ; 
Canteen work ; E.N.S.A.; etc., etc. 


evacuees ; 


- 
‘ 


Billeting and care of 


In spite of persistent efforts to obtain data there must still bea 
number of Collegians on Service whose names have not been 
received. The Editor begs Collegians to assist by sending in 


additional names for the list, and corrections of any errors. 


will be welcomed. 


Allenby, Miss Ruth 
Arnott, Miss A. 
Aronowitz, Cecil 
Barne, Miss Betty 
Barnes, Dr. A. E. F. 
Bax, Rodney 

Beers, Adrian 

Benbow, Edwin 
Bickers, Miss Joan 
Billman, Karl 

Boult, Sir Adrian 
Bowden-Smith, Miss Mildred 
Bowden-Smith, Miss Winifred 
Bridger, Donald 
Brodie, A. Percy E. 
Bull, Robert 

Bunney, Herrick C. W. 
Cameron, Miss Janet 
Cant, Miss Joan 
Carritt, R. Graham 
Ching, Grenville 
Chitty, George 
Clotworthy, Wilfrid 
Craster, Miss Katherine 
Crowther, Miss Irene 
Darnell, Miss A. Beatrix 
Darke, Hubert 
Davidson, Malcolm G. 
Dawkes, Hubert A. 
Davies, Roy 

del Mar, Norman 
Dernick, Henry 
Dowling, Denis 
Durand, Miss Marguerite 
Dyson, Miss Alice 
East, Denis 

Emms, Gerald 
England, Richard 
Falkner, Keith 

Fell, Sidney 

Ferguson, Howard 
Fielden, Thomas P. 
Fleming, Robert 


Ford, Miss Pamela 
Forwood, Reginald 
Foster Clark, Hubert 
French, Miss 

Gibbons, Anthony 
Gibbs, Armstrong 
Gill, David 

Gotch, Veronica 
Groves, Charles 

Hall, Leonard 

Harris, Dr. W. H. 
Harrison, Eric 
Hemmerde, Miss Cynthia 
Hill, Ronald 
Hinchliff, Colin 
Holmes, Miss Ruth 
Hope, Rev. Noel E. 
Hope Wynne, Timothy 
Hopkinson, Geoffrey 
Humphery, Miss Ursula 
Huntley, Miss Ruth 
James, Cecil 

Jones, Mrs. Morris 
Kerslake, Miss Margaret 
Kirkpartrick, William 
Klein, Miss Hilda 
Kneller, Francis G. 
Knyvett, Greville 
Koch, Waldemar 
Kuching, John 

Lyle, Miss Margaret 
Macdonald, Malcolm 
Mackenzie, Miss Freda 
Malcolm, George 
Manning, Ernest 
Markham, Gervase 
Mason, Denis 

Mason, John 

Merrett, James 
Mitchell, Sidney 
Moule, Henry C. C. 
Nesbitt, Denis 
Nicholson, Ralph W. 


They 
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Onley, Ronald Shine, Miss Elizabeth 
Overton, William Shore, Bernard 

Page, Jack Showan, Percy 

Patten, Roy Sloane, Miss Marguerite 
Pearce, Cecil Smith-Miller, Miss Janet 
Peart, Donald Stansfeld Prior, Mrs. H. 
Phillips, James Sterndale Bennett, Robert 
Piggott, Miss Audrey Sutcliffe, Sidney 
Plimmer, Miss Helena Trimble, Miss Joan 
Preedy, Cyril Trimble, Miss Valerie 
Priggin, Henry Van Zyl, John 


Reardon, George (Killed in Waine, Frederic 
action, Dunkirk, May, 1940) Wall, George 


Reidy, Frank Wallen, Jack (Prisoner of War) 
Rendall, Frank Ward, Paul 
Rigg, Miss Ursula Whinyates, Miss Seymour 
Robey Douglas (Prisoner of White, Miss Olga Franklin 
War) Whitehead, James 
Romilly, Miss Cynthia Wilson-Ewer, Miss Mabel 
Roskelly, William Wilson, Miss Yolande 
St. Clair, Miss Meriel Woodage, L. 


IMPRESSIONS OF MUSIC IN 


WAR-TIME ENGLAND 
By DonaLp Munro 


ARRIVED in England only a few weeks before the outbreak 
I of war, so my first-hand knowledge of normal times is nil. 

Before I left New Zealand, in May 1939, people who had 
visited England told me wonderful tales about music in London. 
The impressions gained from them are therefore the only basis on 
which I can found a comparison between peace-time and war-time 
music in this country. 

These returned travellers were most enthusiastic about the music 
they had heard. The glittering accounts they gave me of Covent 
Garden, of Sir Henry Wood’s famous Proms., of ‘‘ Hiawatha ”’ 
in the Albert Hall, left me with the impression of a continuous 
series of musical performances and I visualised myself going to 
the Opera or a concert every night through surging crowds and 
brilliantly lighted streets. However, war broke out not long after 
my arrival and instead of being dazzled by the flashing, colourful 
electric signs, I found myself hopelessly lost in the ‘‘ black-out ”’ 
and very often arriving home minus a considerable amount of 
skin, through walking into lamp posts or sandbags or tripping 
over the kerb! 

In this state of affairs music looked like collapsing altogether 
and the prospect for musicians did not appear over-bright. Yet 
what might quite easily have been a ‘‘ black-out ’’ for music was 
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averted because a number of enterprising persons came to the 
tescue. 

Within a few weeks a series of six Emergency Chamber Concerts 
had been organised under the chairmanship of Sir George Dyson 
in the Parry Opera Theatre and these gave me my first taste of 
music in London. Although they were what might be called 
““ experiments ’’ they turned out to be very successful indeed. 
How lucky that my earliest experience of music in London should 
have provided me with the chance of listening to some of 
England’s best soloists and chamber music ensembles! What 
impressed me most was the artistic style of the artists, and being 
a singing student myself I was naturally very much interested in 
the soloists. I thought Roy Henderson’s singing in the first concert 
was the best I had ever heard and his performance was sufficient 
to assure me that the common belief the English are not a 
race of singers is quite wrong. Meanwhile Myra Hess had come 
forward with her original scheme of National Gallery Lunch-hour 
Concerts. Here again was an example of farsightedness and 
courage by a very fine musician, who risked a lot to save music 
from dying out altogether just because there was a war on, and 
whose efforts turned out to be the greatest musical success of the 
war. In these concerts a very high standard is maintained and 
the programmes are delightfully varied. On one occasion the 
orchestra of the central band of the R.A.F. gave an Elgar 
programme and showed that it was not only a splendid combination 
of players but was composed of musicians of the first order. A 
string quartet was memorable for its interpretation of beauty, and 
for its tone. 


Gradually music began to revive generally and the B.B.C., who 
on the outbreak of war, made drastic reductions, reorganised their 
programmes and before long were giving us music comparable 
with that of pre-war days. Although the public demand forces 
them to broadcast some rather crude stuff at times, their serious 
programmes are, on the whole, good. A most important fact is 
that they have given work to many unfortunate musicians who 
had been thrown idle by the war. 


The Sadler's Wells Opera Company are another happy band of 
people who have done much to keep musical entertainment of the 
best sort alive. Several operas have been performed by them 
each week and the public have not been slow in demonstrating 
their appreciation. 


In New Zealand and in Australia too, for that matter, opera is a 
rarity, and before going to Sadler’s Wells I had never been to an 
operatic performance. Since I began, however, I have heard 
most of the operas performed at the ‘‘ Wells ’’ and have proved 
for myself that the seemingly extravagant tales told me by my 
friends at home who had been there were in no way exaggerated, 


As the war progressed it was heartening to see enterprising 
promoters (no doubt encouraged by the success of others) present 
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the great London Orchestras in the Queen’s Hall and various 
suburban theatres on Sunday afternoons. 


Then the Promenade Season started and, being Sir Henry 
Wood's Jubilee and his last year of conducting Proms., it would 
in normal times have been a record of unparalleled successes. 
Unfortunately, however, the now historic ‘‘ Battle of London ”’ 
started in rea] earnest and the Proms. were forced to stop on 
7th September, after having been in progress only a few weeks. 
This was a great blow to music, because up till then it had been 
regaining a foothold. However, there is always the lighter side to 
evorything and the last week of the Proms. was no exception. 
When the blitz was becoming more intense, and when on at 
least three occasions there was no “‘ all clear ’’ before the end of 
the concert, the public was invited to remain, with the result that 
the function became known as the ‘‘ Queen’s Hall Night Club ’’! 
After the concert proper was over the remainder of the night was 
spent in happy mood. Community singing gave way to a ‘‘ wee 
sleep ’’ which was in turn interrupted by more community singing. 
Before long the big, comfortable chairs from the more aristocratic 
parts of the auditorium made their appearance all over the 
promenade and people settled down to pass the night in comfort. 
But not everyone could sleep. Occasionally volunteers presented 
impromptu solos and so what might have been a long 
dreary wait was turned into a first class concert. This ‘‘ club ” 
usually closed with the ‘‘ all clear ’’ at dawn, when the undaunted 
host of keen music-lovers would wend their weary way home. 


In spite of the blitz setback, music continued to fight for its 
existence and its place in the life of the community. The London 
Philharmonic Orchestra played frequently at Queen’s Hall. Dr. 
Reginald Jacques and Boyd Neel, conducting their string 
orchestras, gave some very fine performances. Then came an 
organisation known as ‘‘ C.E.M.A.,’’ among whose tasks was the 
provision of musical entertainment in the air-raid shelters. I have 
spoken to some of the artists who perform in these shelters under 
the most trying conditions imaginable, and they are unanimous in 
their opinion that their efforts are not wasted. One well known 
singer informed me that she never sang ‘‘ cheap ’’ music, even in 
the dock-side shelters. This, I think, goes to prove that good 
music, well handled, is appreciated anywhere, although many 
musicians, especially singers, do not seem to realise it. 


In comparing peace-time with war-time music there is no doubt 
that the latter has too many difficulties to overcome ever to progress 
beyond certain limits. The thing which impresses me most, 
however, is the great and gallant fight it is putting up and I feel 
‘that the public owes a great debt of gratitude to the few bodies 
and individuals who have carried on under conditions as bad 
as it is possible to imagine. We can only hope that in the near 
future the terrible shadow that has fallen on everything will lift 
and that people may again enjoy all the beautiful things life has 
to offer, of which music is certainly one of the greatest. 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS, PART THREE 


By RatpH NICHOLSON 


ADIES and Gentlemen, an Air Raid Warning has sounded. 

The concert will continue. Will those wishing to leave 

please do so quickly and quietly. You are better off where 
you are.’ Three people got up and left. The concert continued 
almost at once. 

The scene was the Queen’s Hall, London, and the date, 
26th August, 1940. The following night, at almost the same time, 
a similar announcement was made—“. . . an Air Raid Warning has 
sounded ...’’ There was applause ; there were cheers, even 
laughter. Nobody fainted, there was no wild stampede for the 
doors, no curses or angry looks—nothing except a look of irritation 
on the face of the conductor at being thus interrupted in the middle 
of a symphony. Could these be the same people whose country 
might at any moment be attacked by a swarming horde of merciless 
barbarians, the same people who were supposed to be in a state 
of continual terror and depression? Or was all this just some 
fantastic dream? Had these people after all not been ‘‘ trapped ”’ 
for nearly seven hours the night before, yet here they were again, 
cheering and laughing? 

To one who was both playing in the Orchestra and who had a 
hand in the succeeding ‘‘ Siren Sessions ’’ (as one newspaper called 
them), it was an experience both unique and utterly amazing. The 
whole of these exceptional proceedings still remains something of a 
dream in one’s mind, and the events themselves have become such 
a curiously kaleidescopic fantasy as can hardly have occurred in 
this hall of musical memories before, and, as one instinctively felt at 
the time, would probably never happen again. 

In order to draw some kind of picture of the remarkable scenes 
which followed the actual Prom. Concerts in that memorable week, 
26th to 81st August, one must select a few of the items which stand 
out more clearly than others. Many readers might easily be 
inclined to disbelieve the fantastic notion of a Queen’s Hall audience 
amusing a symphony orchestra ; of serious musicians playing jazz 
there—one went so far as to dress up (tail coat by Gerald Moore, 
hat by Basil Cameron, button-hole by Eva Turner, tie by member 
of the audience mysteriously secreted in the Green Room, moustache 
by cat’s fur and glass of water by bottle of ‘‘ Scotch ’’), and 
discourse on the ‘‘ ’abits, movements and cries of those elusive 
piscatory denizens of the deep, namely, fish ’’;—or of a dignified 
Director of Music playing that most elusive of instruments, the 
Triangle. Such things might be hard to believe outside a 
cinema, but they actually occurred together with (to use a “‘ darts”’ 
figure of speech) 801 other things. 

The order of events was as surprising as many of the “‘ turns ”’ 
themselves. Though some of the later performances in that week 
had more spit and polish, it was that first Monday night which still 
seems the most remarkable and which, even by itself, would 
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probably have become historic. No one had come prepared for 
any “‘ overtime ’’ (except the Authorities who had thoughtfully 
laid in a stock of community song books), and no one could have 
had any idea either of the length or the variety of the proceedings 
which were to follow the massed singing of ‘‘ Hearts of Oak ’’ and 
“John Brown’s Body.’’ 

It had been a Wagner evening. Everyone was quite ready to 
pack up for the night and return home to dream of Briinnhildé 
kindling funeral pyres or of Siegfried forging a sword—to smite 
down perhaps a modern Hunding of the lower world in a certain 
part of Europe. But we had been advised to ‘‘ stay put.’’ There 
had not been a very large audience (this being the exception rather 
than the rule), but when those in ‘‘ the gods ”’ had been persuaded 
to descend to the greater comfort and sociability of a lower station, 
there remained quite a fair assembly. 

Part III, which followed the 2nd interval, was introduced by 
Mr. Owen Mase (one of the sponsors of the 1940 Proms.) and 
inaugurated by Mr. Basil Cameron. Under the influence of his 
persuasive and racy manner the audience soon forgot that peculiar 
side of our British nature which causes a curious sense of isolation 
when singing in public. 

Soon members of the L.S.O., who had decided to wait for the 
All Clear, sauntered back and began to accompany the ‘‘ chorus.’’ 
Rivalry between various parts of the house had been encouraged 
and they were “ letting forth ’’ in no uncertain manner. It was not 
long before a descant to the song ‘‘ Old Folks at Home”’ was heard 
coming from the platform, the descant being the Humoreske. The 
ice was now definitely broken and events followed thick and fast. 
(Did we even hear some cries from the audience—‘‘ We want 
‘ Roll out the Barrel ’ ’’ ?) 

An interval from communal vocalisation gave opportunity for 
Mr. Bertram Harrison to ‘‘ render ’’ a request number—‘‘ Ombra 
mai fu’’—on the organ. This led to some apt “‘ cellodius ”’ 
interpretations from Mr. John Moore, accompanied by Mr. Gerald 
Moore (they might well have been forgiven had the sung ‘‘ The 
Moores, we are together ’’ !), followed by some lighter selections 
contributed by a “‘ salon ’’ orchestra of mushroom-like formation, 
from which some clever imitations of Scotland’s national instrument 
emanated. Then, without warning, the plaintive tones of Mr. 
Whittaker’s cor anglais quickened the imagination with visions of 
Tristan, as the mysterious sounds, seemingly from nowhere, added 
a somewhat reflective air to the proceedings. 

Much to the delight of the audience (by now in an expectant 
mood), Miss Eva Turner, who had been one of the soloists at the 
Prom, and whom many imagined had already departed, graced the 
proceedings by singing ‘‘ One fine day,’’ accompanied by the 
indefatigable Mr. Moore. (He later proved that he could play, 
from memory, anything from an operatic aria to a comic song which 
he had never even seen, and in any key at any time of day or night.) 

Mr. Arthur Reckless, the other soloist of the evening, sang a 
pleasing group of songs which he had managed to unearth from 
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somewhere, while Mr. Gordon Walker with the Bach Flute Suite, 
and Mr. Stratton, with an impromptu but none the less finished 
performance of two movements from Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto, brought to a close a more sedate period of the evening— 
or was it ““ morning ’’? Anyway it still faintly resembled a Prom. 
concert proper. 

But this was not to be for long. Whether it was the lead set 
by the aforementioned member, with his imitation of ‘‘ that oceanic 
recluse, the hermit crab,’’ or a general desire to strike a few 
unfamiliar notes, is difficult to say, but Mr. Mase’s suggestion that 
members of the audience might take a turn in amusing the general 
assembly met with immediate response. Space will only permit 
brief reference to one of the strangest processions of variety turns 
ever likely to be heard in Queen’s Hall. 

Probably the most surprising was the rather coy, quasi-vulgar, 
““ naughty-ninety,’’ comic song contributed by a member of the 

‘ fairer ’’ sex, who introduced her item by suggesting that some of 
the audience would be too young to understand! Still fresh in 
one’s memory is a picture of a fascinated Mr. Moore ‘‘ vamping ”’ 
an accompaniment with eyes fixed on the singer’s face as she 
unwrapped the odd story of the “‘ affair ’’ of two cold sausages on 
a plate. To add zest to the proceedings there was a little ‘‘ dance ”’ 
between verses which would no doubt have given the fleet-footed 
Ginger Rogers some food for thought. 

One also recalls in this period a chant of a kind unfamiliar to 
our ears, sung, unaccompanied, by a young Indian ; a refugee 
woman from Central Europe who suddenly rose to her feet and 
yodelled ; and a young composer who performed his own song. 
Finally there was Miss Gladys Corlett who showed that, though 
the cello might be her forte, she was quite at home at the piano— 
her jazz, swing, dance, what-you-will selections on that instrument 
“evoking the enthusiastic plaudits of her hearers.’ 

As one might have guessed with a Prom. audience there was no 
lack of talent available, and before this remarkable evening had 
closed, a gentleman from South Africa had shown that not for 
everybody does a first appearance on that platform hold terrors. 
Both by his platform manner and the quality of his playing—which 
caused loud demands for a further appearance—he showed that he 
was on familiar hunting ground. At about 3.45 a.m. the House 
adjourned after a sitting—and in some cases, a standing—of some 
eight hours, and brought to a close “‘ this strange affair,’’ Surely this 
was something which would be difficult to imagine in any other 
country—a symphony orchestra and an audience, with reciprocal] 
goodwill, amusing each other hour after hour, with the mimimum 
of ‘‘ props ’’ and an almost complete lack of preparation. 

This alone, as already stated, might have made history, but it 
was not all. It goes without saying that the Orchestra were 
expected to be in their places on the dot of 10 o’clock next morning 
for rehearsal, with Sir Henry, in shirt sleeves and tuning fork 
in hand, springing lightly from one section of the band to another, 
as though this were his first and not his ‘‘ farewell ’’ season. 
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Though the Prom. audiences are always regarded, in the musical 
world, as something unique, and possessing exceptional powers of 
endurance, yet one might have expected absentees from the ranks 
of the ‘‘ regulars ’’ in the audience after the experience of the 
previous night. Let it be put on record that on the Tuesday night, 
there, once more, were the same familiar faces in the ‘‘ Promenade’’ 
—the stalwarts, male and female, who night after night, had helped 
to make the 1940 Proms, such a success, and who would probably 
have continued to come during the Blitz had the authorities not 
thought otherwise! 

Having given the palm to the first night of variety, only brief 
mention need be made of the following gala evenings. n the 
Tuesday there was a comparatively early “‘ close of play,’’ the All 
Clear sounding about midnight. One remembers chiefly more 
community singing and guessing competitions—well-known tunes 
played on the piano—conducted by Mr. Cameron ; and cello solos, 
appropriate to the rather more quiescent mood of the none-the-less 
receptive and appreciative audience, played by Mr. James Phillips. 
Here indeed one welcomed the ‘‘ soft lights and sweet music.’’ 

On the Wednesday there was another long innings and the bill-of- 
fare showed an eclecticism and order which had been less possible 
on the first night. Events ranged from a performance by Mr. 
Arthur Catterall (who had played earlier in the evening, and who 
now appeared in tweeds), with his daughter, of Bach’s Double 
Concerto, to the unexpected appearance of someone in the Orchestra 
who had temporarily taken on a certain similarity to a ‘‘ famous 
conductor now in Australia.’’ A ‘‘ well-trimmed beard and a 
potentatal progress to the rostrum ’’ seemed to leave the audience 
in no doubt as to his apparent identity. Any uncertainty was 
probably dispelled when the audience were addressed before the 
performance began, and reference made to another Orchestra 
(“" apparently up to some high jinks elsewhere with Mr. Hylton ’’), 
and also to broadcasting. No doubt the Orchestra, bereft of horns 
but amply compensated by some magnificently windswept flute 
playing, would have said, ‘‘ That’s the Figaro Overture, that 
was! '’, but the piece of ‘‘ contemptible music thrown off by a 
member of the audience during one of the intervals,’’ must have 
le{t even the ultra-moderns reaching for their hats. (It is wonderful 
what effects can be produced by the order, ‘‘ Every man for 
himself ! ’’) 

The Thursday night gave an opportunity for a normal ration of 
sleep, no raid warning detaining the audience beyond the normal 
period of the Prom.; but one incident must be mentioned for it 
showed how quickly these ‘‘ Part Three ’’ ‘‘ entertainments ’’ had 
taken a hold on the public, and were already beginning to create 
quite a problem for the Management of the Hall. A lady asked at 
the box-office, ‘“‘ Do you think there will be a raid to-night? ”’ 
“ T couldn’t tell you, madam,”’ was the polite reply. ‘‘ Well, I’m 
only coming if you think there will be a raid.’’ (!) 

The last night of the Marathon Concerts was on the Friday. 
There had been an enormous audience—a Beethoven night, which 
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had been “ sold out ’’ a week in advance—and a great many people 
remained when the now familiar announcement was made from 
the platform. 


(“" It’s still on ’’ soon became quite a by-word !) 


A new diversion was the presence of ‘‘ scene shifters,’” who, with 
an eye to an afternoon concert the next day, solved the mystery— 
“ Where do the sofa stalls go to in summer time?’’—and at the 
same time provided unaccustomed comfort for the promenaders. 
This was doubtless very welcome, especially to the more somnolent, 
since it was many hours before we were informed that the enemy 
had departed. (The frequent excursions of certain customers in 
the bar to the upper regions to discover how near the bombs were 
only ended when it was revealed that the ‘‘ crumps *’ were merely 
the gentlemen in the arena placing the seats in their allotted places!) 

This was an evening of budding stars. So great had become the 
desire of pianists to claim a hearing that the Green Room had to be 
turned into an improvised audition room, in order to separate the 
sheep from the goats. Judging by those who found favour with 
the selectors, the standard must have been high. One of the 
brightest of this constellation was a young Collegian, Mr, Colin 
Horsley, who quickly won a big success. 


A distinguished stranger, who paid a surprise visit on his way 
back from a concert elsewhere, and who was at once enlisted as a 
Guest Artist, was Sir Adrian Boult. He told a couple of amusing 
stories and then took a retiring place in the orchestra (remarkably 
full on this occasion), but a position of responsibility—namely, 
Principal Triangle. That he was in no way unfamiliar with this 
medium was illustrated during the next item, when his playing was 
striking. 

This ‘‘number’’ was an inversion of the well-known ‘‘ Farewell’’ 
Symphony, and demonstrated what might happen if air raids so 
delayed the Orchestra that the Conductor was the only one there 
at 8 o'clock (quite a possibility!), the members of the Orchestra 
reaching their places one by one until the band was complete. Mr. 
Keith Douglas, the other promoter of the Proms., was the ‘‘ solo ”’ 
conductor, elegantly giving leads and indications of expression to 
an imaginary orchestra, until the players themselves arrived to 
take up the strains of what eventually became the ballet music from 
“ Faust ’’ J 

The evening included a repeat performance of the Figaro 
Overture—this time better balanced!—a sketch from Dickens, and 
at about 4.15 in the morning the present writer vaguely remembers 
taking part in a performance of a Vivaldi two-Violin Goncerto with 
Mr. Bertram Lewis. It was at an hour when the audience had 
probably lost its critical faculty and the performers that sense of 
insecurity which might accompany an unrehearsed performance on 
a normal occasion! But these were nights of high adventure, and 
the reckless daring of the participants in these orgies faded perhaps 
as quickly as the first streaks of dawn which heralded the beginning 
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of another day. The light of day very nearly did accompany our 
exit from Queen’s Hall for it was close on 5 o’clock before the All 
Clear was announced. 

Thus ended this extraordinary series of ‘‘ Matins Musicals,’’ when 
for the moment, time and the outer world had been forgotten. A 
distant siren as one left the Hall brought one to earth again. And 


so to breakfast. 
# * * * 


By the Wednesday of the following week the writer had departed 
for other duties and by Monday, 9th September, the ‘‘ nuisance 
raids ’’ as they were then termed, had become ‘« Blitz in earnest,’’ 
so, much to the general regret, what was proving to be a record 
season of Proms. came to an abrupt end. 

If any illustration were needed of the quality of the British 
character and its spirit of imperturbability on all occasions, surely 
these wonderful Prom. audiences provided it. This spirit was not 
missed [by members of the orchestra to whom it was a constant 
source of inspiration. People who could stand for hours on end 
and not leave their place in the queue when a warning had sounded, 
(and those first warnings gave no indication of what to expect), 
showed to the world at large that nothing will deter the British 
people from a particular course once they have set their minds to it. 


POSTSCRIPT BY THE EDITOR 


Previous editors told me when I began my duties that I should 
find it interesting to see how each number of the R.C.M. MAGAZINE 
seemed to ‘‘ come together ’’ into the hand and shape itself into 
a distinct entity. The present number is a marked example of such 
self-determination. Without pre-knowledge of the Director’s 
Address the articles by Mr. Munro and Mr. Nicholson—and to a 
certain extent the Editorial—converged upon the same matters. 
In miniature this issue has become ‘‘ A Survey of the present state 
of music in England.’’ Future historians may well find themselves 
indebted to it for first-hand records of these surpassingly difficult 
and strange times. Since, however, they will not be so well able as 
present-day Collegians to guess the identity of the impersonator of 
the famous conductor in “‘ The Overture to Figaro,’’ let it be 
recorded that it was the versatile Mr. Nicholson himself. 


THE R.C.M. UNION 


ITH the advent of increased enemy action against London, 
the number of students in College fell and the number of 
other members who left town rose, so that it was only 

natural that the Union’s activities dwindled considerably. 
Nevertheless the office has remained open once a week through- 
out the Autumn Term, mainly due to the loyal help of the Assistant 
Honorary Secretary and of Mrs. Harry Stubbs, who took it in 
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turns to be in charge, with occasional visits from the Honorary 
Secretary. 

We mean to carry on and are planning to have the Annual 
General Meeting in March when we look for as large a gathering 
as possible. 

Whenever members can look in they will always be most 
welcome at the Union office on Tuesdays between 2 and 4 p.m., 
and we look forward to the return of more normal times. 


PHYLLIS CAREY FosTeER, Hon. Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 
PERSONAL 


Dr. Malcolm Sargent was received in audience by the Queen 
on August 8 before taking the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
on a music-hall tour in the north. Her Majesty expressed great 
interest in the scheme. 

Mr. George Kruger-Gray modelled and adapted the design of 
St. George slaying the Dragon on the coast of England for the 
reverse of the George Medal (after the bookplate of Mr. Stephen 
Gooden). > 

Miss Freda Swain, who was one of the founders of the British 
Music Movement, has gone to South Africa and hopes to continue 
her work for it there. 

Mr. Frank Howes directed the English Folk Dance Society’s 
vacation schools at Stratford in the summer and at Exeter at 
Christmas. 

Since the last number of the MAGAzINE appeared many 
Collegians have had severe experiences in air raids. Dr, and Mrs. 
Henry Ley were in their home, Savile House, at Eton, when it was 
bombed and partially destroyed. Mercifully they escaped unhurt, 
but Dr. Ley has lost his valuable library and two pianos. Miss 
Kathleen Long, arriving back from broadcasting in the West of 
England, found her house had been bombed and looted. Mrs. 
Grepe was bombed out of her home. Mr, Griffiths, of the Office, 
has had a terrible ordeal, for he was twice bombed out, his wife 
severely injured and his sister-in-law killed. Mr. Kendall Taylor’s 
house was damaged. Mr. Cyril Smith had a time-bomb for a 
neighbour. Mr. Ivor James had some damage to his house but 
writes of it with his usual cheerful philosophy. Dr. Emily 
Daymond, staying with a friend, had to escape with her by moon- 
light over back gardens and walls when the front entrance to the 
house was shattered. Professor Shara had to deal with incendiary 
bombs which arrived in his house at 4.10 a.m. without sirens to 
herald them. 

LONDON 

NATIONAL GALLERY ConceRTS. The programme on August 1 was 
specially arranged for children. Dr. Malcolm Sargent gave them a talk, 
‘with a message of goodwill from the audiences of his children’s concerts 


in Australia, and, as pianist, he took part with the Kutcher String 
Quartet in the first movement of Schubert's Trio in B flat and the whole 
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of Dvordk’s piano quintet in A major. A similar concert was given on 
August 30. On August 2 Miss Olga Haley and Miss Myra Hess joined in 
a Schubert programme with Mr. Cecil Belcher as accompanist. A string 
quartet by I. J. Mocran was played on August 6 ; Mr. James Whitehead 
and Miss Olive Groves took part in a Mozart programme on August 8 ; 
Miss Isolde Menges and Miss Myra Hess collaborated in Beethoven 
programmes on August 9, 12, October 4 and November 27. On August 14 
Miss Mabel Ritchie and Mr. Joseph Slater took part in a Bach programme ; 
on August 19 Miss Irene Kohler was the pianist ; a Mozart programme of 
works for two pianos was given by Mr. Howard Ferguson with Mr. Denis 
Matthews on August 20; these pianists also played on September 30 and 
November 8, the latter date being a Brahms programme which included 
the Waltzes for piano duct. On August 22 Mr. Albert Sammons and 
Miss Ethel Hobday played Brahms and Schumann sonatas for violin and 
piano. The Menges String Quartet played on August 27, September 17, 24, 
October 8, 18, November 5 and 2%. Mr. John Francis took part in the 
concert on August 28; Miss Kathleen Long, Mr. James Whitehead and 
Miss Ruth Naylor on August 29. Stanford’s Song Cycle “A Fire of 
Turf ’’ was sung on September 2; on September 5 and October 29 
Mr. Arnold Goldsborough arranged Handel programmes, Mr. Whitehead 
assisted at the former. Mr, Evelyn Howard Jones played on September 9, 
Mr. Cyril Smith gave piano recitals on September 11 and November 11 ; 
Miss Myra Hess and Mr. Joseph Slater played on September 12; Mr. 
William Parsons sang on September 16, Miss Olive Groves and Mr. George 
Baker on September 23, Miss Myra Hess gave a recital on September 27. 
Mr. Kendall Taylor played in a Mozart programme on October 1, Mr. 
Joseph Slater and Mr. Howard Ferguson in a Bach programme on 
October 9 ; Miss Kathleen Long gave a piano recital on October 21 ; Miss 
Myra Hess and Mr. Ivor James took part in the concert on October 24, as 
did the Misses Beatrice and Margaret Harrison in a Bach programme on 
October 25; Mr.Norman Greenwood played and Miss Rose Morse sang on 
November 18 ; Mr, James Whitehead took part in a Dvordk programme on 
November 19. Miss Millicent Silver and Mr. John Francis played on 
November 21. 

PROMENADE ConcEeRTS. These were given under the auspices of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society and began on August 10. They ended, alas, 
on September 7, just after the Blitzkrieg commenced. Among the works 

erformed were: the March from the film ‘‘ Things to come ’’ by Arthur 
Bliss (August 10); Stanford’s ‘‘ Songs of the Fleet ’’ (August 14) ; 
Overture ‘Once upon a Time’’ by William H. Harris, its first performance, 
conducted by the composer (September 5) ; and Three Pieces for Orchestra 
by Elisabeth Lutyens, also a first performance (September 7). 

The following took part in various programmes: Mr. Cyril Smith in 
a Scandinavian programme (August 13); Mr. James Ching (August 16) ; 
Miss Thelma Reiss (August 20 and September 5); Mr. James Ching and 
Dr. G. Thalben Ball (August 21); Miss Beatrice Harrison played Elgar’s 
violoncello concerto (August 27) ; Miss May Harrison and Miss Myra Hess 
played on August 30; Mr. Albert Sammons and Mr. Lionel Tertis on 
September 8; and Miss Thelma Reiss on September 5. Mr. Parry Jones 
sang in the Wagner programme on the last night. 

New works announced for performance which had unfortunately to be 
foregone owing to the abrupt close of the season were Six Choral Songs for 
Chorus and Orchestra, by Vaughan Williams ; Valse graves et gaies, by 
Norman Demuth ; Three Diversions for Orchestra, by Howard Ferguson ; 
New work by Frank Bridge; Dialogue for Pianoforte and Orchestra by 
Elizabeth Maconchy ; Symphony No. 3, by Edmund Rubbra. Dr. 
Vaughan Williams's Six Choral Songs were later given their first 
performance by the B.B.C. ‘‘ somewhere in the west of England,”’ Mr. 
Rubbra’s Symphony had its first performance by the Hallé Orchestra under 
Dr, Malcolm Sargent at Manchester on December 15. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD THEATRE (South Kensington). Misss Kathleen Long 
took part in a sonata recital on August 4 and Mr. John McKenna sang 
in Brahms'’s Liebeslieder on August 5. 
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Sr. GEoRGE’s, BLoomsBuRY. Miss Grace Bodey joined with Miss Joan 
Davies of the R.A.M. in giving a lunch-time concert on August 6. 

In aid of the Red Cross and St. John Fund a concert was given at 
Queen’s Hall on August 8 by the London Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent. The programme included Constant Lambert's 
“* Horoscope *’ Suite conducted by the composer. 

Miss Ruth Naylor sang at Wigmore Hall on September 1 in aid of tho 
Red Cross. 

CouNcIL FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF Music AND THE Arts. At_ the 
concerts arranged by this Council at Wigmore Hall a recital by Mr. Cyril 
Smith (piano) and Mr, John McKenna (tenor) was given on September 28 ; 
on October 27 ‘‘ Simple Symphony '’ by Benjamin Britten was among the 
work played by the Boyd Neel Orchestra ; the Jacques String Orchestra 
conducted by Dr. Reginald Jacques (leader Miss Ruth Pearl) gave a concert 
on November 10 when Mr, Albert Sammons was the solo violinist ; and 
on November 24 Holst’s ‘‘ Brook Green Suite ’’ was included in the 
programme given by the London Women’s String Orchestra. 

Miss Kathleen Cooper was the pianist at the concert given by the 
Brook Green Musical Society at St. Matthew's Hall, W.14, on October 12. 

Opera. ‘‘ Faust’’ was given at Sadler's Wells on August 15 and 
“‘ Tosca’? on August 28, the latter produced by Mr. John B. Gordon. 
Mr. Tudor Davies sang in the former and Mr. Roderick Lloyd in both, 

Battet. The Arts Theatre. Mr. Angus Morrison was one of the two 
pianists playing for the Ballet in Liszt’s ‘' Mephisto Valse '’ and 
‘‘Czernyana ’’ on September 30; on October 12 he played for ‘ Lea 
Sylphides '’ (Chopin). 


SCHOOL APPOINTMENTS 


Miss Pauline Brand and Miss Margaret Evans to Sherborne; Mr. 
Reginald Jevons to Betteshaugh School; and Miss Constance Farrington 
to Wallington County School. 

Miss Louise Lamigeon and Miss Margaret Clarke have been asked to 
start and organise a School of Music at Wrexham, 


PROVINCES 


Atnwick. A musical service in aid of the Red Cross was held in the 
Parish Church on October 18. Works by Holst, Parry, Stanford and 
Vaughan Williams were in the progmranne. 

Aston T1iRROLD. Miss Edith Wolrige Gordon has taken an active part 
in the formation, maintenance and musical work of a village choral society 
at Aston Tirrold. 

BatH. Miss Mabel Wilson-Ewer (violoncello) played sonatas by 
Brahms (E minor), Valentini (E major) and Richard Strauss (I> major) in 
the Pump Room on November 2 in aid of the Mayor's Comforts for the 
Forces Fund. 

BrraincHam. A series of concerts by the University Musical Socicty 
was opened by Professor Hely-Hutchinson on October 22 with a pianoforte 
recital. At a concert given by a recently formed musical club Ireland's 
Fantasy Trio in A minor was played. 

BourneMoutH. The Wessex Philharmonic Orchestra (conductor Mr. 
Reginald Goodall) gave two series of Symphony Concerts during the 
autumn, At a Beethoven programme on September 2 Mr. Kendall Taylor 
was the soloist in the piano concerto No. 4 in G major, Dr. Reginald 
Jacques conducted the orchestra on September 23 in a Bach-Handel 
programme; Mr. Cyril Smith (pianist) played on September 80; and 
Mr. Gordon Bryan played Palmgren’s piano concerto No. 4 on October 7. 
Mr. Frank Merrick played Dvordk’s piano concerto in G major on 
October 21. Constant Lambert's ‘‘ Horoscope ’’ Suite was performed on 
October 28 ; Vaughan Williams’s Overture ‘‘ The Wasps '’ conducted by 
Mr. Richard Austin on November 18; a Suite for Strings by Percy 
Whitlock (first performance) and a new work by Vaughan Williams written 
for the Wessex Philharmonic Orchestra were performed on November 25. 
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Mass Beatrice Harrison played Elgar’s violoncello concerto at the same 
concert. 

At the two Benefit Concerts given by the Wessex Orchestra and Wessex 
Philharmonic Choir on December 23, Mr. Gordon Bryan was the guest 
conductor. His programmes included ‘‘ Puck’s Minuet ’’ by Herbert 
Howells, the Fantasia on ‘‘ Greensleeves’’ by Vaughan Williams and 
Rutland Boughton’s arrangement of ‘‘ The Holly and the Ivy.’’ 

It is pleasant to find that the wide-spread impression that the 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra had been disbanded is incorrect. 
News of its survival reaches us from Mr. Percy Whitlock and Mr. 
Gordon Bryan, The latter says in a letter to the Editor: ‘‘ When 
Richard Austin departed in May, he was succeeded by the former deputy- 
conductor, Montague Birch, who has been handicapped over the intro- 
duction of any serious music during the summer months, but nevertheless 
contrived some very jolly Sunday evenings, at one of which the first 
performance of my ‘‘ Loughnager '’ Suite was given. The orchestra was 
reduced to 85 before Austin left, and then was further reduced to 30, with 
some of the men kept on a part-time and shorter hour basis, with the 
ability to take additional work, which the full-time men do not possess. 
Hence a few of them play both in the Wessex and in the Municipal 
Orchestra."’ 

On November 7, at the first of the Municipal Orchestra’s Celebrity 
Concerts, Holst's ‘‘ Somerset Rhapsody '’ was included in the programme. 
Mr, Percy Whitlock was the soloist in Boéllmann’s Fantasie Dialoguée 
for organ and orchestra on November 14 ; and his Serenade for Strings was 
performed for the first time on December 19. He is also the organist for 
the Sunday evening concerts. 

CnuesuamM., At a Festival Service held in St. Mary’s Parish Church, 
anthems by Stanford and Walford Davies and Parry's ‘‘ Jerusalem ’’ were 
among the works sung. 

Guitprorp, Miss May Harrison played Rimsky-Korsakov's Fantasia 
on Russian Themes at an orchestral concert on October 12. The leader of 
the orchestra was Mrs, Stanley Blagrove. Mr. Parry Jones sang and Mr. 
John Francis played at a concert later in the series. 

Hemet Hempstrap, The music given at the annual choir festival at the 
Parish Church included Parry’s motet ‘‘ My soul, there is a country ”’ 
and organ solos by Vaughan Williams. 

Hexnam. Charles Wood's eight-part motet ‘‘ Hail gladdening Light ’’ 
was sung, and Harwood’s Dithyramb was played, at a choral and organ 
recital in the Abbey. 

IIuppERsFIELD, Vaughan Williams's ‘‘ Dona nobis Pacem '’ was sung 
by the Huddersfield Choral Society on November 8. 

LeicesteR. The Jacques String Orchestra gave a concert in the 
Cathedral under the auspices of the Pilgrim Trust. Their programme 
included an orchestral arrangement of Vaughan Williams’s Prelude on 


-'‘ Rhosymedre,'’ and motets by Charles Wood and Bairstow. Dr. Reginald 


Jacques conducted. 

Lincotn, Parry's ‘‘ Blest Pair of Sirens '’ was among the works 
performed in the Cathedral on June 26, 

MancnesteR, Edmund Rubbra’s Third Symphony was played under 
Dr, Malcolm Sargent at the Hallé Concert on December 15, This was its 
first performance. On October 11 Mr. Frank Merrick, with Mr. Henry 
Holst of the R.M.C.M., began a series of Brahms Concerts with the 
violin sonatas in D minor and G major. 

Norwicu. The Kamaran Trio (Miss Kathleen Markwell, pianist)) played 
Trios in the Cathedral in September ; and on October 1 at a concerti given 
by the Norfolk Rural Music School, Vaughan Williams’s ‘‘ The Lark 
ascending '’ was played by Miss Sybil Eaton. 

Ricumonp, Yorks, Holst’s ‘‘ Turn back, O Man ’’ and Parry’s motets 
‘“ Never weather beaten sail ’’ and ‘‘ There is an old belief ’’ were sung 


in the Parish Church on October 27 at a recital of music for chorus, string 
orchestra and organ. 
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RocHesterR. Dyson’s ‘‘ Three Songs of Praise ’’ were sung by the 
Rochester Choral Society in the Cathedral on July 17. 

Sanpown, I.W. On August 11, at the annual choir Sunday of St. John’s 
Church, Stanford’s Service in B flat and Dyson’s anthem “‘ Praise '’ were 
sung. 

SHEFFIELD. At the opening concert of the Philharmonic Society on 
October 12 the programme included a quintet for wood wind by 
Edmondstone Duncan. 

StpMoutH. The first Sidmouth Musical Festival was held in June and 
July. The following works were included in the programme of the string 
and Orchestral Society’s concert: Parry’s ‘‘ Lady Radnor ’’ Suite, and 
Coleridge Taylor's ‘‘ Othello ’’ music. 

SPALDING. At a Festival for choir boys, held under the auspices of the 
School of English Church Music, the canticles were sung to settings by 
Nicholson, whose anthem ‘‘ Be strong in the Lord,’’ and Kitson’s ‘' Holy 
Father cheer our way ’’ were also sung. On another of the Festival days 
Sir Walter Alcock gave an organ recital. 

Truro. On November 16 the Choral Society of the United King’s School 
and St. Edmund's School, Canterbury, now in Cornwall, gave a perform- 
ance of the first and third parts of Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah '’ in the Cathedral. 
Mr. Gerald Knight, organist of Canterbury Cathedral, accompanied. The 
concert was in aid of the Red Cross, 

WINCHESTER. On July 14 a recital of works for string orchestra was 
given in the Cathedral. The programme included Ireland’s Concertino 
Pastorale. Dr. Harold Rhodes conducted. At another concert by the 
same players Vaughan Williams's Fantasia on ‘‘ Greensleeves '’ was 
played. At the Annual Festival of the Winchester Diocesan Choral 
Association Dr. Rhodes conducted a choir of 400 voices and Sir Sydney 
Nicholson gave an address. Stanford’s ‘‘ Beati quorum via,'’ Charles 
Wood’s ‘‘ Hail gladdening Light '’ and Holst’s ‘‘ Turn back, O Man ’’ 
were sung at a recital of motets and anthems by the combined choirs of 
Winchester College and Cathedral conducted by Dr. Rhodes, On 
November 7 Mr. Lionel Tertis and Dr. Rhodes gave a recital in the 
Cathedral, when a collection was taken for Southampton and Winchester 
Funds for Homeless People. 

WINDERMERE. A County Music Committee has recently been formed in 
Westmoreland, Dr. Armstrong Gibbs is its Chairman. Miss Sybil Maturin 
is a member both of the Committee and its String Music Sub-Committee, 


ABROAD 


Soutu ArricaA, Mr. Donald Edeson has arrived in South Africa for an 
examination tour. 

Miss G. Hobday and Miss M. Hobday were the hostesses at the evening 
of music given by the Bloemfontein Music Club on September 2 in honour 
of the visiting examiners. The Misses Hobday opened the programme by 
playing the Sonata for Piano and Violin in G major by Brahms, 

Mr. Arthur Alexander was conductor, and Miss Freda Swain solo 
pianist, at a Celebrity Concert given in the City Hall, Durban, on October 
24. Mr. Alexander conducted his own ‘‘ Ceremonial Fanfare '’ which he 
wrote specially for the Bulawayo Jubilee Celebrations on October 1. Miss 
Swain played the solo in her own Concerto in D minor (in one movement) 
which Mr. Alexander conducted. The programme concluded with Stanford's 
“Trish Rhapsody.’’ 

New York. Dr. Leopold Stokowski and his All American Youth 
Orchestra returned to New York on September 17 after their tour in 
South America, having given four concerts in Rio de Janeiro, two in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, eight in Buenos Ayres, two in Rosario, Argentina, 
three in Montevideo, Uruguay, one in Port of Spain, Trinidad, and one 
in Dominica. In addition to their public appearances they made about 
300 recordings of native American music, which included tunes played by 
Indian witch doctors. 

AusTRALIA. Mr. and Mrs. Frederick J. Nott write to the R.C.M, 
MaGazine from Ascot Vale: ‘‘ We hope you are well and safe in spite of 
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Hitler and Co. The people out here are doing their part with men, 
munitions and money. We have another son, Henry Alan. Our oldest is 
just 6 years old, has been at school for three months, is keen on music and 
nas already passed the two lowest piano exams of the Australian Univerities 
Music Examination Board. He usually sits with me at the organ on 
Sunday mornings.”’ 

GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 

H.M.V. Fantasia on a Theme of Tallis for double string orchestra 
by Vaughan Williams. B.B.C. Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 
DB 3958-9. 

H.M.V. Horn Concerto in E flat by Mozart played by Mr. Aubrey 
Brain under Sir Adrian Boult with the B.B.C. Orchestra. DB 3973-4. 

H.M.V. ‘‘ The Prospect before us’’ by Boyce adapted by Constant 
Lambert and conducted by him at Sadler’s Wells. Three double discs. 
C 8181-83. 

Co.umpia. English Folk Song Suite by Vaughan Williams (arranged by 
Gordon Jacob), played by Columbia Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra 
under Howard Barlow. 

Six Folk Dances, played by Folk Dance Orchestra conducted by Arnold 
loster. 

= BIRTHS 

Norr. To Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Nott, on November 15, 1939, at 24 

Mangalore Street, Ascot Vale, Victoria, Australia, a son (Henry Alan), 


MARRIAGES 
Watt—Beaton. On July 19, 1940, at St. Anne’s Church, S.W.18, 
George Wall to Mary S, Beaton. 
Biake—Moorr. On August 27, 1940, at Headington Quarry Church. 
Leonard Blake of Worksop College, Notts, to Maureen Moore, of the Kilns, 
Headington Quarry, Oxford. 


OBITUARY 





FRANK BRIDGE 
10TH JANUARY, 1941 


By Ivor JAMES 


RANK BRIDGE died very suddenly on the tenth of January. 
H His wife wrote telling me that he was quite well at lunch, but 
later in the day suffered a heart attack and just slipped away. 

He was a brilliant musician, exceptionally versatile, with out- 
standing gifts. He was steeped in music Already from his early 
teens. I believe his father conducted a theatre orchestra in 
Brighton, in which young Frank played violin, had to arrange 
much of the music and if an instrumentalist was absent was 
made to do his best by filling the vacancy, and even at times took 
charge of the orchestra in_ his father’s absence. Such early 
experience bore fruit in the knowledge he acquired of the 
possibilities of each instrument. He knew his job from A to Z. 
His compositions were always well written for whatever instrument 
he employed. He entered the R.C.M. as a violin student, and was 
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the last of a very fine line of composers who studied there towards 
the end of last century, winning his composition scholarship in 
1899. 

Among those who preceded him, in the order of their arrival, 
were Coleridge-Taylor, Hurlstone, Holst, Vaughan Williams and 
John Ireland, and of course many more who have produced fine 
works, but whose reputations have perhaps been built on activities 
in other directions. Bridge’s work was always top line in whatever 
he undertook—first as violinist, later as viola player, as composer 
and as conductor, in which latter branch he would have had 
greater recognition but for his unfortunate (for himself) blunt 
honesty, he being quite unable to restrain himself from saying 
exactly what was in his mind. He had an exceptional sense of 
standard, which is certainly the quality that enabled him to 
advance from theatre player to the position he eventually reached. 
But this sense of standard made him intensely impatient of any 
shortcomings in others, either actual or imaginary, and being a 
bundle of sensitiveness, out would come some remark which 
probably the players would resent. If only they could have 
understood that it was impossible for Bridge to wrap his pills in 
sugar, his recognition as a really fine conductor would have been 
assured. That he could get the finest results was proved by the 
playing of the semi-amateur Audrey Chapman Orchestra, which 
he trained for many years and from which outstanding perform- 
ances were heard. 

He also conducted at Covent Garden, a season of opera for Marie 
Brema, and was frequently called on to take the place of eminent 
conductors, literally at the last minute, when he always came 
through with flying colours. A member of one orchestra told me 
that Frank Bridge was one of the few conductors who really 
interpreted the work performed. 

He was supremely fine as a chamber music viola player, and I 
had the privilege of playing with him for nearly quarter of a 
century. During a visit of the Joachim Quartet to this country, 
their viola was ill and Bridge was given the honour of taking his 
place. Joachim was astounded with his performance, and spoke in 
the very highest terms of his powers. One word describes Bridge 
as viola player—artist. He ceased to play the viola about twelve 
years ago, since when he devoted himself to his composition and 
to a fair amount of conducting. 

It is not for me to assess the place that his compositions will 
take. As I have said earlier he knew his job backwards and 
always wrote with a very sure hand. He won many prizes— 
firstly one offered by Mark Hambourg for a piano piece—then he 
took second prize in the first Cobbett competition for a Phantasy 
string quartet, in which three Collegians took the honours— 
Hurlstone, Bridge and Friskin, in that order ; later he won first 
prize in the next Cobbett competition, one for a Phantasie Trio, 
and in which once more three Collegians gained the first three 
places—this time the order being Bridge, Friskin and Ireland. 
Still later he won another Cobbett Prize offered for a string quartet 
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in which the two violins were to be more or less equal—this was 
the String Quartet in G minor. He received honourable mention 
for the String Quartet in E minor at a world competition in 
Bologna. Mrs. Coolidge, the great and generous American 
patroness of music, commissioned him to write works for her, and 
I believe it was through her that he toured American cities, 
conducting their finest bands. He was also a very fine coach, as 
members of the Oxford Musical Club and Union, which he trained 
for years, would remember. 

Many Collegians will recall how, at the annual parties of the 
R.C.M. Union, our quartet (Thomas Morris, who died just after 
the last war, Herbert Kinsey, Frank Bridge and myself) was ‘‘ let 
loose '’ on the platform of the Concert Hall in the second half of 
the programmes. We became known as the ‘‘ Chips Quartet ’’ 
owing to the odd fragments of musical snippets we played and 
Bridge was the inspiration of these chips. What fun we had 
producing them! We played tunes on four wood-winds, on four y' 
brass instruments, and ‘‘ Sweet and Low ”’ on four double basses, § 
also a passionate love duet for two violins accompanied by viola 
and ‘cello, in which one of the violinists became so enraptured that 
he was unable to hold his instrument, which slipped over his 
shoulder and shot up into the air behind him ; we all rushed to 
save it, but down it dropped on the floor. In our anxiety to pick 
it up someone trod on it. I shall never forget the sound of that 
scrunch, nor the sight of the faces in the audience, all of which 
paled with horror. It was only later they discovered that it was a 
toy fiddle! All these doings, grave or gay, were typical of his 
varied gifts, But there was also a constant and intimate side of 
his character. 

Many old Collegians will remember how, when Frank Bridge 
led the second violins in the College Orchestra, he had sitting 
beside him a young girl, the winner of a violin scholarship in 
South Australia. This was Ethel Sinclair, who later became his 
wife, Their married life was a most beautiful companionship. 

The sympathy of us all goes out to her in her bereavement. In 

his private life Frank Bridge was a surprising man, as he was 
exceptionally domesticated, and I recall a holiday which six or 

seven of us spent together when he did all the catering, enabling 

us to have a very happy and inexpensive time. It was during this 

holiday that I discovered what a fine swimmer he was. I had long 

known, however, what a friend he was. Though frank as his 

name, and so honest and blunt that he was frequently misunder- ? 
stood, he had a heart of gold and a sense of loyalty in friendship 
that is very rare. 

WILLIAM LIONEL HICHENS 
ldtH DecemMBER, 1940 


We record with deep regret the death of Mr, William Lionel Hichens, 
M.A.—a very valued member of the Council of the Royal College of 
Music and a member of both the Executive and Finance Committees. 
He was killed in an air-raid on London on 14th December. Collegians unite 
in tendering their sympathy to Mrs, Hichens and other members of his 
Yamily in their cruel bereavement. 
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LADY STANFORD 
2lst January, 1941 


To the present generation of students Lady Stanford is only a name 
but to older Collegians she was a familiar figure; they will learn with 
regret of her death in Wimborne Cottage Hospital on 21st January as the 
result of an accident. Yet in one sense it seemed as if her life had ceased 
on that bleak spring day in 1924 when she stood—a slight figure veiled 
in grief and black, solitary looking in the midst of the great assembly 
round her—beside the grave in which the ashes of Sir Charles Stanford 
were laid to rest near Purcell in Westminster Abbey. From then onwards, 
so it seemed to me on the rare occasions when I saw her, she became a 
spectator of the world she had once devotedly shared with her famous 
husband, absorbed in his interests and wrapped up in his well-being. How 
closely too she followed the College operas and concerts when he 
conducted ! He, on his part, never seemed quite content when his 
compositions were performed unless she were there to listen. 

The last time I ever saw her was at Sadler's Wells when his opera 
‘“The Travelling Companion ’’ was produced, more than a decade after 
his death. She had been to Sir Charles an ideal Travelling Companion, 

M.M.S, 


HENRY BIRD COLLINS 


We record with regret the death of Henry Bird Collins, organist of the 
Oratory at Edgbaston, Birmingham, and an eminent enthusiast and expert 
in church music of the 15th and 16th centuries. He was an early scholar 
of the Royal College of Music (where he studied the organ under Sir Walter 
Parratt, having been awarded a Gilstrap Scholarship in 1888) and he became 
an Associate in 1593. He was also a Mus.Bac. and a F.R.C.O. Previous 
to his appointment to Birmingham Oratory—a post which he held for 
twenty-five years—he had been successively organist of Christ Church, 
Battersea ; St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn; and the Italian Church, Hatton 
Garden. Polyphonic music claimed his special devotion, As his brother 
well says, ‘‘he was an indefatigable scholar and his researches wherever 
manuscripts were to be found resulted in lectures, writings, and the editing 
of a considerable number of the works of Byrd, Palestrina, di Lasso and 
other classical composers of that period.’’ 


REVIEWS 
MUSIC 


SIX CHORAL SONGS, FIVE VARIANTS OF ‘DIVES AND 
LAZARUS "' AND CONCERTO ACCADEMICO (minature score), 
By Vaughan Williams. Respectively 1/6, 5/- and 2/-. 

RIO GRANDE (miniature full score). By Constant Lambert. 38/6. 

All from the Oxford University Press. 


Composers as a class are singularly perverse in the matter of nomencla- 
ture, which in music more than any other branch of intellectual activity 
has a way of turning right round in the course of a couple of centuries, 
Consider, for instance, the vicissitudes of the word ‘‘ concerto '’ which in 
itself contains an antinomy, combining, as it does, the opposing ideas of 
contest and co-operation. And there are many more examples of a similar 
fluidity of meaning. It is perverse of composers to encourage this tendency 
to play fast and loose with terminology. Here is Dr. Vaughan Williams 
calling a concerto ‘‘ academic ’’ because it is written in a kind of eighteenth 
century style, but containing features you will not find in Bach. It is a 
kind of lighter parody like Prokoviev’s ‘‘ classical ’’ symphony. 

Then.again he names his new orchestral work ‘‘ Variants ’’ of a folk 
song. This he did no doubt to indicate that they are not exactly variations 
of one tune but are five related melodies, Yet ‘'’ variant ’’ in folk song 
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means a parallel version. Here he confesses that they are ‘‘ reminiscences,”’ 
and one begins to suspect that he has deliberately mis-remembered in the 
interests of a new creation. Actually, the main interest of the work is 
not melodic but textural. The ‘‘ variants ’’ call attention not so much 
to their own idiosyncracies as to the extraordinary wealth of colour— 
iridescence would perhaps ‘be the more precise description—that is to be 
obtained from the limited medium of harp and sub-divided strings when 
the basis is at once musically variable and psychologically constant. 


The Six Choral Songs are designated ‘‘ to be sung in time of war.’’ It 
is fundamental in Dr. Vaughan Williams's artistic creed that music should 
be related to its own environment, which creed he formulated long ago in 
a famous article contributed to the R.C.M. MaGazine. He still lives up to 
his faith, and after writing Dona nobis pacem in the uneasy years of non- 
military strife, has gone to Shelley for words that will meet our present 
necessities. Just as Parry in the last war produced ‘‘ Jerusalem ’’ and 
‘England '’ to voice our national aspirations, so now Dr. Vaughan 
Williams conceived his Choral Songs of Courage, of Liberty, of Healing, of 
Victory, of Pity, Peace and Love, and of a New Age, not as part-songs but 
as unison songs to make them usable by large congregations. It is difficult 
to say except negatively what makes a good unison song. Restricted 
compass and a powerful, one might almost say plodding, bass, are y 
qualifications, But there must be more to it than is covered by Corney 
Grain’s old formula, ‘‘ Tha accompaniment not too difficult, the voice 
vurt not too high.’’ These songs are compact, firm in outline, incisive 
in attack, and on a basic simplicity achieve sufficient harmonic wealth to 
match the wealth of feeling which they will evoke. 


The '' Rio Grande ’’ was one of the few works which in my critical 
experience have stood out as instantaneous successes. It was a success as 
an experiment in the new idioms current fin the ‘twenties. It was a 
success as an immediately attractive piece of music. It was a success as arr 
original and distinctive work. It will from now onward have an additional 
value as a period piece, Note that I say additional value! The publishers 
put all students in their debt by making this significant work, as well as 
the Concerto Accademico (which, by the way, it must be admitted in 
the light of my preliminary strictures, has begun to suppress its misleading 
title in favour of plain ‘Concerto in D minor "'), available in miniature 
score at miniature prices. 


ets 


SONG OF MAY DAY. By W. H. Harris. Novello. 1/2. 

THE LOVE WHICH PASSETH KNOWLEDGE. By Harold Darke. 
Oxford University Press. 2/-. 

WHEN CHRIST WAS BORN, By Harold Darke. Novello. 2d. 

THE HAPPY WARRIOR. By George Dyson. Novello. 3}d. 

SONG OF THE COUNTRYWOMEN. By W. Leonard Reed. Oxford 
University Press. 6d. 

O LOYAL HEARTS. By Harold Rhodes. Novello. 2d. 

A HYMN OF FAITH. By Martin Shaw. Oxford University Press. 2d. 

RULE BRITANNIA. By Arne, arranged by Malcolm Sargent. Oxford 
University Press. 5d. 

Five of these short choral works are, in greater or less degree, war-songs, 
and four of them are directly inspired by the present conflict. The fifth 
was written exactly 200 years ago but some of its lines are remarkably 
applicable to present events, as we shall see. Dr. Harris’s ‘‘ Song of May 
Day "’ with words taken from Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘‘ The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle '’ does not come under this category, indeed it is a 
reminder of pleasanter days when early summer did not mean as it does 
now, an intensification of hostilities, but an invitation to outdoor pleasures. 
The words are enchanting and are set to music as fresh as a morning in 
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May. This is a most pleasing little work and it should be welcomed not 
only by choral societies but by school choirs as well both because of its 
youthful charm and its lack of serious difficulties. It needs good singing, 
though, and would give a choir plenty of work at rehearsal. Dr. Harns 
here, as always, bears his learning lightly, but much skill and delightful 
fancy has gone to the making of this music. 

Dr. Darke’s setting of words of St. Paul ‘The Love which passeth 
Knowledge "’ was originally written in 1909 and revised in 1939. It has 
therefore no bearing on present events, but is a well-written piece for 
Baritone Soto, Strings and Organ in the Parry tradition. It should make 
an instant appeal by means of its straightforward and well-wrought 
choral counterpoint which is enriched by many imaginative touches 
(perhaps some of them were added in 1939?) such as the sudden modulation 
at the bottom of page 11, just when the complacent listener has been led 
to expect a mere repetition by the chorus of the Baritone Solo music which 
precedes it. The work is well within the reach of good church choirs and 
choral societies. 

In his little carol ‘‘ When Christ was born ’’ Dr. Darke again shows his 
command of flowing counterpoint in the choral refrain “‘ In I-xcelsis 
gloria,’’ and an admirable little point of technique is shown in the way he 
dovetails this refrain on to the last note of the tune sung by the sopranos, 
With telling effect. 3 

“The Happy Warrior,’’ a setting by Sir George Dyson of words freely 
adapted from Wordsworth, is a swinging unison song with a strong 
melodic line which has no trace of squareness and is harmonised with 
many felicitous touches. This warrior is no Jingo, but one ‘* Whose high 
endeavours are an inward light that makes the path before him always 
bright.’". One would like to hear this sung by a thousand airmen 
accompanied by the magnificent R.A.F. band to the confusion of all 
Oppressors and tyrants. 

Mr. W. Leonard Reed’s ‘‘ Song of the Countrywomen,”’ with words by 
Margaret Cropper, was first performed in connection with the World 
Conference of the Associated Countrywomen of the World in June, 1989. 
It is therefore just pre-war, but is singularly apt in war-time with its 
appeal to ‘‘ overcome the waste of strife and make our world a home.’’ 
The two-part writing is bold and free, the harmony diatonic and rugged, 
and the song should produce a strong and stirring effect, 

“O loyal Hearts '’ by Harold Rhodes is a short Anthem or Introit; for 
four-part choir in honour of those who lose their lives in war. These 
forty bars of devotional music are well felt and expressed and, like most 
modern English church music, show great resource in avoiding those clichés 
and commonplace cadences which were wont to disfigure 60 much 
Victorian work of this kind. A feeling for good counterpoint is also a 
feature of present-day English choral work however slight in design, and 
this song is no exception. 

Dr. Martin Shaw in ‘‘ A Hymn of Faith, written in this time of war ’’ 
has made a simple four-part hymn-tune setting of words by G. W. Briggs. 
An effective touch is shown in the bass of the Jast line which rises step 
by step up the octave from D to D. It is written in the melodic minor 
scale (beloved of Purcell) and is thus free from the modal flavour which, 
for many of us, has become a little tedious, 

Very welcome is Dr. Sargent’s authoritative arrangement of ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia,’’ with its original little interludes for trumpets and drums 
and its corrections of one or two notes which we have always sung 
wrong hitherto. One can well understand the furore which this ‘song 
created when it was first performed in 1740 as part of Arne’s music to 
Congreve’s ‘‘ Judgment of Paris.’’ In the present arrangement the four 
verses are allotted respectively to Sopranos, Chorus, Tenors and Chorus, 
the refrain being of course always sung by the chorus. Among the lines 
which are particularly appropriate to-day are: 


“The Muses still with Freedom found 
Shall to thy happy coast repair.’’ 
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and “ Still more majestic shalt thou rise 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke. 
As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root the native oak.’’ 


Mie fe ale this last one may be, but it surely expresses the confident 
10pe of all of us under the biltz, 
Gale 


SYMPHONY FOR STRING ORCHESTRA, By Anthony Collins. 
Novello. Score 5/-, parts temporarily on hire only. 


“Symphony ’’ is perhaps too solemn a title for this forthcoming and 
(in the best sense) unpretentious music. It might, indeed, deter a number 
of worthy people who would enjoy practising it and who would be capable 
of giving a good account of it. One or two passages look a little difficult 
to play dead in tune ; apart from these, it is eminently playable as well 
as pleasing. The first of the three movements is marked Allegro; its 
rhythm suggests a minuet. The slow movement has an ornate melody with 
a simple accompaniment ; the finale is a galloping scherzo. The scoring is 
sonorous, and its fullness will be a help to amateur orchestras, for whom a 
true balance of parts is not always easy of attainment, A genial, tuneful 
work throughout. 

F.H.S. 


QUARTET FOR OBOE AND STRINGS, By Gordon Jacob. Novello. 
Seore 8/6, parts 10/6. 

The dedication is to Léon Goossens, and to read the score is to hear 
his oboe ranging deliciously over the music assigned to it. Dr, Jacob gives 
an artful twist to his harmonies, and writes with a beautiful cleanliness of 
line, The plaintive lyricism of the first movement and the wistfulness 
of the slow movement attract at once, The Scherzo is a vivacious moto 
perpetuo, and the Rondo finale has piquant touches of metrical variety. 
All is apt and skilful, nothing is obvious, Players will welcome a fine piece 
of craftsmanship ; and the conciseness of the Quartet (20 minutes), apart 
from its high musical quality, should strengthen its claim to be heard 
whenever opportunity offers. 

1s oe 


THREE PSALM-PRELUDES (Second Set) FOR THE ORGAN, by 
Herbert Howells. Novello & Co., Ltd. 2/- each. 


The organist has always been looked on as a born conservative ; and 
those who have served an apprenticeship in the organ-loft will not dispute 
the charge. The apologists will maintain that what he conserves is 
tradition, and that the organ, which can so easily lose its dignity, should 
bo the last instrument to open its arms to modernity in any form. But 
such a plea is not convincing to those of us who are unfortunate enough to 
be able to look back half-a-century, That was a time when real musicians, 
stirred at last by the yeast of Wagner and Brahms, saw a new heaven and 
earth opening before them. But the organist was, for the most part, still 
complacently confining himself to a little Bach and a lot of Guilmant and 
Henry Smart. 

Amongst those who have striven to remove this stigma Dr. Howells has 
already earned a place of distinction; and these new works will be 
welcomed both by his admirers and by those who love the organ. There 
is individuality, a great deal of real beauty, a first-rate knowledge of the 
medium, and a definite ‘‘ mood ’’ in each work. Some of us, born many 
years before the composer, might like to ask him why certain notes occur 
in certain chords, but in the end, Tealizing we are ‘‘ old fogeys,’’ we 
would let him have his way ; and we would express our gratitude for his 
constant recognition of one often-forgotten axiom—true in all composition, 
but especially true in organ-music—that the ear can enjoy any collection 
of notes if they are soft, but that in fortissimos excruciation should be 
tempered with mercy. 
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FIFTEEN VOLUNTARIES AND FUGUES FOR THE ORGAN, by 
Thomas Roseingrave (1690-1766) ; Edited by A. V. Butcher. 4/6. 


SELECTED ORGAN MUSIC, by John Blow (1649-1708) ; Edited by 
A. V. Butcher. 4/6. 


Hinrichsen edition. Novello & Co., Ltd. 


Dr. Butcher has conferred a benefit on musicians in general and organists 
in particular by making available the works of two men whose names are 
honoured in our musical history. It would be going too far to say that the 
volumes contain works which should henceforth be found in recital 
programmes ; but if it is true (and who can doubt it?) that we shall 
understand this present better by studying the past, then every organist 
should make acquaintance with these early attempts to evolve a true 
“* organ-style.”’ 


THREE PIECES FOR PIANO. By Victor Yates. 3/6, 


CHANT POLONAIS (Chopin-Liszt), Arranged by Edwin Benbow for two 
Pianos (in the series edited by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson). 
3/6. 

BETWEEN OURSELVES. Six little impressions for Piano by Clement 
Spurling (in the Anglo-French series). 2/-. 


Mr. Yates’s three pieces are original and unusual. They follow 
established form (A.B.A.), but in a free and varied fashion, and the 
harmonic contents, by no means old established but very modern, are 
even more free and various. The “ Capriccio '' makes vigorous use in 
its first and last sections of a pedal sustaining diverse harmonies, and the 
middle section is an effective foil. The ‘‘ Nocturne’ has an attractive 
central section in the key of the tonic major with a charming finish. The 
vigorous ‘‘ Burlesca '’ is perhaps at first acquaintance the most approach- 
able, with its bold, rhythmic subject. The middle section is based on a 
cleverly modified form of the opening theme and the forcible opening 
section returns to finish the piece with a characteristic cadence.. 


The Chopin-List ‘‘ Chant Polonais ’’ arranged for two pianos by Edwin 
Benbow is effective and very pleasant to play. The movement is 
distributed equally between the players, which makes for interest, and the 
whole thing, though slight, has sufficient variety to make it a useful 
addition to the growing literature for two pianos, 


Mr. Spurling’s six little impressions ‘‘ Between Ourselves '’ are a welcome 
contribution to piano music for small children. They show the sympathy 
with the child’s mind that is often lacking in so-called ‘‘ Children’s music, ”’ 
which—like children’s books—sometimes appeals to the grown-ups more 
than to the children, who are often puzzled and sometimes bored by the 
apparent lack of connection between the titles and the music. These 
little pieces are not open to that charge, To my mind the most 
attractive are the ‘' Little Dance,’’ ‘‘ Determined '' (a very apt title), 
and “‘ Cinderella's Dance ’’ ; but all are meant to be played in keeping 
with ‘their titles, and a child can do this successfully. 

E.R.D. 


ATR FOR VIOLA AND PIANO. By Robin Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 1/6. 


This short piece, taken from a set of four composed in 1985, winds itself 
into one’s liking by the unforced charm of the melody, The rhythms are 
as flexible as the waving boughs of a willow ; the contrasting colours of 
the viola—warm and dusky in the lower register, light, pure, and pensive 
in the upper, are cleverly displayed; and the flowing quavers of the 
accompaniment provide just the right background, 

M.M.S. 
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BOOKS 


MUSICIANSHIP FOR STUDENTS. General editor: George Dyson- 
(a) AuRrAL Tratninc. By Basil C. Allchin. 2/-. 


(b) Harmony, CouNTERPOINT AND ImpRovIsATION (Book I). By B. J. 


Dale, Gordon Jacob, H. V. Anson. 5/-. 
Novello & Co. 


AuRAL TRatNiING, by Basil C. Allchin, 


Mr, Allchin’s reputation as an exceptionally skilled and experienced 
teacher of aural training is so well known that any book from him on 
this subject is to be welcomed not only by R.C.M. students, but also by 
those who do not come under his personal guidance, so that they may have 
in black and white his systematic and graduated course to enable them 
to ‘' see with the ear, and hear with the eye.’’ This book in conjunction 
with ‘‘ Harmony, Counterpoint and Improvisation '’ by Dale, Jacob and 
Anson, will give the student the best foundation of theoretical musical 
work that can be devised, 

Two points of minor importance, that do not in any way affect the 
general excellence of the book, may be made. 


1, In treating of the chord of the six-four, both Mr. Allchin and Mr. Dale 
only refer to two uses—the cadential and passing. The auxiliary and 
arpeggio are equally common and good, and it seems a pity to have 
omitted them, 


9. This book goes beyond the knowledge of harmony required in its 
companion, though we presume Mr. ‘Allchin would not wish students 
to deal with chromatic harmony in aural training class before they 
have studied it in the harmony class. As regards the chord of the 
augmented sixth, it occurs on the minor second of the scale as well as 
the minor sixth, Mr. Allchin only refers to the latter. In each case 
the bass is the flattened fifth of the fundamental, and the chord is 
easily understood when chromatic dominant and supertonic discords 
have been studied. 


We heartily commend this book, which as Sir George Dyson says, “‘ is 
the first of a series of text books designed to equip the serious student 
with a sound musical technique, planned on modern lines as a graduated 
course,”’ 

C.H.K. 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT AND IMPROVISATION, by Dale, Jacob and Anson. 
Part I. Harmony, by B. J. Dale. 

This treats of triads and their inversions, and their use in working 
figured and unfigured basses, and harmonizing melodies. It also includes 
the elementary use of unessential notes. It ds a very sound exposition of 
the foundations of harmony, with everything that is vital stated in the 
shortest space. The omission of two common uses of the six-four has 
been pointed out in the review of Allchin’s ‘‘ Aural Training.’’ We should 
hesitate to condemn Ex, 57, as it is really an added sixth effect, with the 
fifth mentally heard. But these are minor points. All the Exercises are 
musical and practical, and the author has succeeded in producing multum 
in parvo with the greatest success. 


Part II, Counrervornt, by Gordon Jacob. 

The salient feature of this section is that ‘‘ all the examples and exercises 
are set to words, given marks of expression, indications of speed and 
phrasing.’’ Apart from the question as to whether at this stage the 
student should be worried with words, Dr. R. O. Morris has pointed out 
that the semibreve C.F, was not used for composition in the 16th century, 
and therefore discards its use in toto! Others regard it as a prop for 
learning the various kinds of movement that were in use at the time, to 
be withdrawn as soon as they have been mastered. If it is retained the 
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addition of words will remove the student’s objection to a ‘‘ row of fat 

semibreves "’ as a meaningless series of notes. The book is an excellent 

exposition of the main principles of part-writing in the 16th century, but 
it ignores the modal system, and the free rhythm of the individual parts. 

But this is a highly specialised study, and is rightly left for more advanced 

work. 

One or two queries strike us: — 

1. In the chapter on First Species we are told a note should not be 

repeated in this Species. In the older treatises, it is only in this 

Species that it may be repeated. 

In Second Species we learn the use of passing notes, but auxiliary 

notes are not mentioned, nor are any used in the examples, nor are 

they explained though constantly used in Third Species (cf. Dale p. 27), 

3. On p. 70, Ex. 144 (c) two bars from the end the F and G in the 
Alto part should be natural (cf. Dale p.87). In the key of A minor 
F sharp should only be used as a harmony note if proceeding to G sharp 
a harmony note. 

4. The writing of two or three parts in Fifth Species without a semibreve 
C.F. is an excellent feature, but its meagre explanation leaves many 
questions for the teacher to solve for the enquiring student, 

5. No mention is made of the prepared six-four, or prepared sevenths. 
Probably it is thought their inclusion would be confusing to a 
beginner, but they are an essential feature of 16th century technique. 
Also in triple time, suspended discords were prepared on the first beat, 
occured on the second, and resolved on the third beat. Ex. 148 is not 
Palestrinian in this respect. 

6. The principles as to criticism of consecutives are not those of the 
16th century. 

The view taken that ‘‘ strict Counterpoint is a simplification of the art 
of Palestrina and our own Tudor period "’ is a debatable point. But 
having taken this standpoint, we heartily commend Dr, Jacob's work. All 
the examples and exercises are excellent, and calculated to re-awaken 
interest in this much despised study. 


to 


Part III. Improvisation, by H. V. Anson, 


This breaks new ground for the student. In a carefully graded course 
he is shown how to make melodies at ‘the piano, to transpose them, and to 
extend and decorate them. To make phrases balancing given phrases, to 
play chords with a given treble and bass, and finally to harmonize simple 
melodies at the piano, making the hands obey the mind and ear, This is 
the best way of fostering creative musicianship, and Mr. Anson is to be 
congratulated on tackling and meeting with success an obvious gap in the 
student's equipment. It will certainly improve out of all recognition his 
paper work, and faciliate his early attempts at composition. 

C.K, 


MUSIC RECEIVED 
FrRoM THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Two DIVERTIMENTOS FoR Two VIOLINS, unaccompanied. No, 1 in G 
(Prelude, Sarabande, Bourrée, Air, Ground, Gigue), No. 2 in 
D (Prelude, Galliard, Allemande, Gavotte-Musette, Gigue), By 
Kathleen Richards. 2/- each Divertimento. 


THE OxFoRD STRING Quarter Series. A collection of easier picces by 
living composers. Novelette (William Alwyn). Gavotte (Felix 
Swinstead). Hornpipe (Felix Swinstead). Cameo (Heller Nicholls). 
Minuet and Trio (Thomas Pitfield). Score 2/- each. Separate parts 
from 3d. each upwards. y 


Tue Oxrorp Home Music Series. For Piano solo: ‘' Night Thoughts ’’ 
(William Alwyn), 2/- ; Eclogue (Walter Leigh), 2/-; Solemn Pavan 
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(Thomas B. Pitfield), 1/6. Three Duets for one Piano, four hands 
(William Walton), 2/6; Allegretto for Violin (or Cello) and Piano 
(York Bowen), 2/6. ‘‘ Waltzing Matilda,’’ Australian song for Voice 
and Piano (arranged by Thomas Wood), 2/-. 


Duets ror CuiLtpren, for Piano, four hands, by William Walton. In two 


Books, 3/6 each. 


Five Snorr Pieces ror Piano, one hand only (three for right, two for 


left), by Heller Nicholls. 2/6. 


‘Tue Two Piano Series. Fantasy by A. Scriabin, edited by Ethel Bartlett 


and Rae Robertson. 4/6. 


This posthumous work for two pianos, dating from 1892-1893, is now 


published for the first time. 


FromM AUGENER Lrp. 


SoNATAS FOR THE PiasNororTE, Op. 1, No. 2; and Op. 1, No. 3, by John 


Field, 3/- each, 


These elegant works are reprinted from a copy in the Library of the 


Royal College of Music. 


From Goopwin & Tabs, Lip. 


Sonata FOR VIOLIN AND Piano, No, 2, in D major, by Granville Bantock. 


10/6. 


From W, Paxton & Co. 


“ Turkisu Marcu,"’ by Beethoven (arranged by Stephen S. Moore for 
Percussion Band and Pianoforte), Complete 3/-. 


Tue.Scnoo. Pire Banp, arranged in graded form by Francis Hook, for 
treble, alto, tenor and bass Pipes with accompaniment for Pianoforte. 
Two-part series contains short pieces by Schumann, Handel, Arne, 
Purcell, etc, ; Three-part series, pieces by Handel, Schumann, etc. ; 


Four-part series, pieces by Bach and Purcell. 


Parts 14d. or 38d. each. 


Piano scores 6d. or 9d. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN AT HOME 


LIST OF NEW PUPILS ADMITTED TO COLLEGE 


EasTeR TERM, 1041 


Proby, Margaret 

Vine, Sheila A. 
Wright, Mary C. 
Henley, George 

Clift, D. R. : 
Matthews, Edgar 
Hughes, Olive 

Myro, Miriam aa 
Orkin, Andre ... af 
Davidson, Hon. Margaret 
Wood, E. 

Cousins, J. ae 
Seeley, Marion 


Peterborough 
London 

South Woodford 
Birmingham 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Berkhamstead 
London 
London 
Bromley 
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R.C.M. CHRISTIAN UNION (BRANCH OF L.JI.F.C.U.) 


Owing to the war-time arrangement that College should open only three 
whole days a week, students’ time-tables have become rather full, and it 
has therefore been difficult to arrange meetings. However, we were able 
to hold several last term, to which a fair number came, This term more 
students have returned so we are hoping for larger gatherings. 

We feel sure that God will bless the work we are doing in His name, 
and pray that more may turn to Him in these difficult days. 


Rira VERNON, Hon. Secretary. 


COLLEGE CONCERTS 
WEDNESDAY, 16th OCTOBER (Chamber) 


SONATA for Two Violins and Pianoforte, in G minor ; avs Suc Handel 
Renee COHEN, a.R.c.M. (L.C.C. Scholar) Jean McCartney (Caird Scholar) 
Etstm ANGUS, A.R.C\M, 
ARIA 6 . : : O don fatale (Don Carlos) ‘ arc or ys Verdi 
Rest EpMonpD (Leverhulme Scholar) 
Accompanist: GERALDINE MELLOR (Associated Board Scholar) 
SONATA for Violin and Pianoforte, in A, Op. 100 Brahms 


Linpsay ROWLAND, a.R,C.M. (L.C.C. Scholar) MarGaret TOWNEND, A.R.¢.M. (Scholar) 


FANTASIE for Pianoforte. in F minor, Op. 49 x0 ‘ ¥ ai Chopin 
Joan Baker, a.R.c.s, (Leverhulme Scholar) 
SUNGS! a: : - a. Der Wanderer 
be DistNeusierias } ' sas “iy tea w. Schubert 
ec. Come away, Death nut 
d. The night piece ‘ tl ie A Ciiiter 
Tuomas HENDERSON Lae 
Accompanist: Betry MAtruews, a.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner) 
TRIO for Oboe, Clarinet and Pianoforte .. ae F ir ie aa v. Ruth Gipps 
(Student) 


Marion BRouGH, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner) Ronert BAKER, A.R.C.M. 
Roti Giprs, a.R.c.m. (Caird Scholar) 


THURSDAY, 31st OCTOBER (First Orchestra) 


OVERTURE ; aa 5 Euryanthe vt ae is a ‘is Weber 


CONCERTO No. 2 in C minor, Op. 18 sn oe : ; 
Joan Cuissett, a.r.c.M. (Norfolk Scholar) 
SYMPHONY No, 2 in D, Op. 78 Sve i FF; a i int ‘ua iti Brahms 


Rachmaninov 





Conductor: THE DIRECTOR 


WEDNESDAY, 13th NOVEMBER (Chamber) 


SONATA for Pianoforte in F minor, Op. 67 (Appassionata) ‘ F ot Beethoven 
JOAN Baker, A.R.c.M. (Leverhulme Scholar) 
SONGS P a. Der Musensonn . 
i, Der Lindenbaum am i iy avi ie Schubert 
. Old clothes and fine clothes / 
c. The Brookland Road } is ; To CUS ETS 


Denis Gonet (Galer Scholar) 
Accompanist: Betry MATTHEWS, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner) 
SONATA for Violin and Pianoforte in E minor (K.804) * at Mozart 


Jeannette Hoccans (Associated Board Scholar) 
Cottw Horstey (Associated Board Scholar) 


SONATA for Pianoforte in E major, Op. 100 Fo , ; rm IL Beethoven 
MarGaret TOWNEND, A.R.C.M. 
THREE FRENCH NURSERY SONGS 7, A ” v4 Rawsthorne 


WANDA BLACKALL, 4.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner) 
Accompanist: Joan Coompes, 4.R,c.M. (L.C.C. Scholar) 


RHAPSODY No. 2 for Pianoforte in F sharp minor. Op. 11 > ive $7 Dohnanyi 
Marcaret HaRMSWORTH, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 


Se 
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WEDNESDAY, 20th NOVEMBER (Chamber) 


VARIATIONS in G major for Violin, Violoncello and Pianoforte, Op. 1214 Sus Beethoven 
(“‘ Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu ’’ ) 


Desmonp Mitcuert (Gowland Harrison Scholar) 


PameLa Hinp (Dove Scholar) Mary Vatentine (Scholar) 
DUETS for Soprano and Baritone 1. Let us wander 
2, Lost is my quiet 
%. Shepherd, leave decoying ai ty, Purcell 


4, My dearest, my fairest 
5. Sound the trumpet 


WANDA BLACKALL, A.R.C.M. THomas HENDERSON 
Accompanist: Bertry Matruews, s.r.c.m. (Exhibitioner) 
CONCERTO for Double Bass. Op, 8 ix , hz 0 Koussevitsky 


Aprian_ Beers (Exhibitioner) 
Accompanist: GLapys Jones (L.C.C. Scholar) 


SONATA for Pianoforte in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2 . ar he ase Beethoven 
Geratping Mettor (Ashton Jonson Exhibitioner) 


STRING QUARTET in F major, Op. 76 (‘‘ The Nigger ”’) os ate ee iz Dvorak 


ALex Linpsay (Associated Board Scholar) 
Jeannette HoGGans (Associated Board Scholar) j 
LEONARD Lopez-SaLzEDO PENELOPE SIMMS, A.R.C.M. 


TUESDAY, 3rd DECEMBER 
(Second Orchestra and members of Dr. Gordon Jacob’s conducting class) 
OVERTURE rrr) as ite , Carneval an , an: tft an Dvorak 
Conductor; Marta DonsKa 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in A minor, Op. 54 tye she ‘ve Schumann 


JOAN Baker, A.R.c.M. (Leverhulme Scholar) 
Conductor: FRANK SPENCER 


SYMPHONY No, 1, in E flat ots ate ies fh sas ais vee na ee Borodin 


Conductor: DR. GORDON JACOB 


WEDNESDAY, 11th DECEMBER (Choral) 


CANTATA its 5 "Praise Jehovah in His Splendour” Se :% A Bach 
1, Chorus: Praise Jehovah 
2. Chorale: All things now lic beneath Thy throne 
8. Chorus with Chorale: When is the hour approaching? 


PART SONGS re j The Springtime of the year os arr, Vaughan Williams 
The Blue Bird sea = 3s és Stanford 
CHORUSES ... he .  Ejia Mater (Stabat Mater) ; a Ms WD Duordk 
How lovely are Thy dwellings fair (Requiem) ee Brahms 





Conductor: DR. REGINALD JACQUES, F.R.c.x. 


THURSDAY, 12th DECEMBER (First Orchestra) 


OVER URE merci <cchue cy nae Don Giovanni ccc Git htege act y yer» Vafozart 
CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, in G minor, Op. 26 ca ise oe eae Bruck 
Renee Cowen, a.R,¢.a. (L.C.C. Scholar) 

SYMPHONY in F minor (‘ The Irish "’) & ete Ss “3 = an = Stanford 





Conductor: THE DIRECTOR 


No. 1 RECITALS 


RECITALS 


WEDNESDAY, 25th SEPTEMBER 
MARION BROUGH, A.R.C.M. (Edmund Grove Exhibitioner) — Oboe 
RUTH GIPPs. AR.CM. (Caird Scholar) — Pianoforte 

PIANOFORTE SOLO . Grosse Fantasie and Fugue in A minor 
CONCERTO GROSSO for Oboe in B flat sc Sees 
PIANOFORTE SOLO ... Variations and Fugue on a Theme of Handel, Op, 4 
THREE MINIATURE SKETCHES for unaccompanied Oboe 
SONATINA for Oboe and Pianoforte 
PIANOFORTE SOLO SE L'Isle Joyeuse 
SONATA in G minor for Oboe and Pianoforte 


WEDNESDAY, 2nd OCTOBER 
COLIN HORSLEY (Associated Board Scholar) — Pianoforte 
AND 
DONALD MUNRO (Grove Scholar) — Baritone 





Bach 
Haniel 
Brahms 
Meyer 

de Bréville 
Debussy 


Ruth Gipps 


ORGAN TOCCATA AND FUGUE in D minor ii bs te es a Bach-Busoni 
SONGS a, Minnelied .. ‘s vs 
b. Auf dem Kirchofe | 
c. O wisst ich doch den Wee 2 zuriick Brahms 
d. Die Mainacht ... ete 
¢. Meine Liebe ist griin 
TWELVE ETUDES, Op, 10 Chopin 
SONGS a. Bright is the ring of ponds ie in Vaughan Williams 
6. The Fairy Lough ; a i Stanford 
c. Looking g backwards } Parry 
diel lovewa garland ‘. aU . 
e. The Sword Song (Caractacus) Elgar 
ETUDE in D flat, Op. 8, No. 10 Scriabin 
ETUDE in F minor in - “. i wi ves i an ib Herbert Fryer 
HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY, No, 6, in D flat ni Lisst 
Accompanist: JOAN Coomnss, a.R.c.M. (LCC. Scholar) 
WEDNESDAY, 9th OCTOBER 
BETTY ROBEY — Violin 
AND 
RAYMOND O'CONNELL (Associated Board Scholar) — Pianoforte 
SONATA for Violin in D major Leclair 
SONATA for Pianoforte in C minor, Op. 111 Beethoven 
VIOLIN SOLOS a. Guitarre or ae i ae s08 ae Moszkoushy 
6. Nocturne ro th th Lili Boulanger 
c. La fille aux cheveux de lin Debuss 
d. Suite Populaire Espagnole fi od 7 de Falla 
Polo. 2. Asturiana. 8, Jota, 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS . a. Kreisleriana, Nos. 1, 2, 6, 4, 8 Schumann 
6. Scherzo in E major, Op. 54 Chopin 
CONCERTO for Violin in G major (K.216) (first movement) Mozart 





Accompanist: GERaLpine MeLtor (Associated Board Scholar) 
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OPERA REPERTORY 


An Opera Repertory performance was given in the Parry Theatre 
on Wednesday, 4th December, 1940, at 2 p.m. Conductor: Mr. 
Hermann Grunebaum, Hon. R.C.M. 


1. ‘' LoMENGRIN ”’ Wagner 


Act II, Scene 2__ 


Elsa aN A as ‘is Sytv1a NICHOLSON 
Ortrud igs moO noo bea JEAN ANNE SUMMERS 
2, ‘* Pacwtacctr ”’ ae aye we aoe 595 oe Leoncavallo 
Act 1, Ballatella and Duets 
Nedda ae 56 aes KETURAH SORRELL 
Tonio ... nog aaa aoe ie DENIS GONET 
Silvio ... oe 09 Rite ait Tuomas HENDERSON 
3,‘ TRISTAN AND ISOLDE "’ #8 aie nas mn aos Wagner 
Act I, Isolde’s narration to Brangiine 
Isolde bas aab cr) sis JEAN ANNE SUMMERS 
Brangine Ele 500 550 453 PeGGy Hurp 
4. ‘' SAMSON AND DELILAH ’’ ie aby ue Es Saint-Saéns 
Act II, Scenes 1 and 2 
Delilah re a8 aa , Rese EpMoND 
High Priest ... ae eas 500 Denis GONET 


At the Pianos: 
Berry MaTrrHews Davipd STANTON 
Mr. HERMANN GRUNEBAUM 


DRAMA 


An informal performance by the pupils of the Dramatic Class 
was given in the Parry Theatre on Wednesday, 27th November, 
1940, at 2 p.m. 

““MARTINE ” 
A Play in Five Scenes by Jean Jacgues BERNARD 
Translated by J. Lestie FULLER 


Julien ALEX LINDSAY 


Alfred ... ins Ate nie nee 536 anc DonaLb Munro 

Martine ... ie oe ee eee 550 nas Joan THOMPSON 

Jeanne ... spo ais ae es eas ane SyLv1a NICHOLSON 

Madame Mervan 30: a a0 00 Te MARJORIE MEAGHER 
Scene lL... The road to Grandchin (summer) 


Scene 2 . Madame Mervan's house 

Seene 3... The road to Grandchin (autumn) 
Scene 4... Madame Mervan's house (winter) 
Scene 5... The kitchen of Alfred's cottage 


THE FIRST ACT FROM 
“THE NEW MORALITY ” 
By Haroitp CHAPLIN 


Colonel Ivor Jones... ats 299 cee ts, DonaLD Munro 
Betty Jones (his wife) we Nic fos 6 MARJORIE MEAGHER 
Alice Meyne (her friend) wis ae ek ro Patricia GILDER 
Lescelline ons SYLVIA NICHOLSON 


Scene... Betty’s bedroom on the ‘‘ Hyacinth "’ 


Both Plays produced by Susan RicumMonp 
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L.C.C. JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS 


A private performance was given in the Parry Opera Theatre on 
Thursday, 19th December, 1940, at 2.15 p-m., of ‘“‘ The Princess 
and the Swineherd,”’ adapted from Hans Andersen’s story by 
E. A. Bull, with music by Yvonne Fisher, produced by E. A. Bull; 
and “‘ Caliph Stork,’ an opera, with music by Lilian Harris, 
libretto, adapted from an Old Fairy Tale, by E. A. Bull, produced 
by Marjorie Meagher. Conductor: Freda Dinn. 


“THE PRINCESS AND THE SWINEHERD ” 
Cast: 


The Prince ... 305 339 =e Doc agi Pat JOLLEY 
FREDA BARDEN 

{Tas ANDREWS 

The Princess ee 500 re S55 sts Berry Woop 
JANET DELAHAYE 
JEAN WOLSTENHOLME 

Her Ladies ... we ate aes oxi ae ALMA TAYLOR 
MARGARET ANDREWS 
SHIRLEY TRUEMAN 


Two Pages 


The King See : 500 NS *Par GILDER 

Scene 1... The Prince’s Garden 

Scene 2... The King’s Palace 

Scene 8... The Pigstye 

The Dance: Mary SKEAPING 
Costumes: KATHARINE CRASTER and E. A. BuLi 
“ CALIPH STORK ” 
Cast: 

The Caliph Shu oon oni a any oe  *MARORIE MEAGHER 
The Grand Vizier  ... ra Sut ed v.  *JOAN THOMPSON 
Mirza oe aa <3 38 is it ‘ae *ANITA COHEN 
Selim, the Learned ... ae ne ae net *PAMELA LARKIN 


*Joan LANE 

*Par GILDER 
*HazeL RowporuamM 
An Owl ae FOO PAG ver an ts “Par GILDER 

J *Marcarer Mann 

\ *JOAN LANE 

*JOAN LANE 

“Haze, Rownoruam 
*MARGARET MANN 
*THERESA WITTY 
*PuoyLiis Hunr 
*PAMELA LARKIN 


Three Storks 


at 


Two Women Slaves ... 


Dancers ... ase eee aes see one 800 


Chorus of Slaves: Nina Adams, Daphne Collins, Cedric Ash, Michael 
Cohen, Sheila Hine, Joyce Haynes, Joan Peach, Pamela Smythe, Joyce 
Darking, Hilda Burroughs, Marjorie Cooper, Joyce Wilkins, Brenda Fowler, 
José Bewick, Marjorie Bearman, Margaret Baker, Sylvia Veronique, Cora 
Linsdell, Joyce Schofield, Rose Treadwell, Betty Southwood, Vivienne 
Truelove, Joan Ward, Gwen Robinson, Barbara Tooke, 


Scene: The Caliph’s Garden 
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The Dances: *JoAN Lane 
Costumes: E. B. Burr and E. A. Buti 
Scenery and Lighting: G. BisHop and F. DEVENISH 


Stage Staff: Constance FARRINGTON, JOYCE BuLSTRODE, JOAN COOMBES 
CECILIA BEwicK, JOAN RIMMER, MARJORIE BuRDEN, B. STANTON 


Music Staff; Anita Conen, Puyiiis Hunt, Pat Gitper, Joyce BULSTRODE 


THE ORCHESTRA 


First Violins: Madeleine Dring, Eric Hastings, *Jack Steadman, 
*Denis Tyson, Tessa Robbins, Ivor Barter, George Weiss, Mary Adams. 
Second Violins: David Katz, Ruth Lewis, *Lewis Vicari, *Joyce 
Townsend, Marjorie Bearman, Norman Veronique, *Lindsay Rowland. 
Violas: Maurice Meck, *Barbara Groom, *E. Lacey. Violoncellos: Viva 
Kekert, Sasha Robbins, *Ruth Spyer, Pamela Souper. Tympani: *Mary : 
Campbell, Double Bass: *E. Angus. Pianofortes: For ‘‘ The Princess 
and the Swineherd,’’ Gwen Robinson, Brenda Fowler; For “Caliph Stork,’’ 
Cecilia Bewick. Flutes: ‘*Joan Rimmer, *Noreen Mason. Piccolo: 
Pat Souper. Celesta: José Bewick. Percussion: Margaret Hutton, 
Erica Smith, Josephine Martin, Joan Haffenden. | 


* Signifies a Senior Scholar 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 
DECEMBER, 1940 


Pranororte (Teaching)— ORGAN (Solo Performance)— 
a. Brown, Clifford Edward Churchill, Ug John 
Burden, Marjorie Jones a, Fricker, Peter Racine 
Cheshire, Kathleen Rachel Vioiin (Solo Performance)— 


Harrington, Irene Margaret 3 aa 
Harilton, Hanna, Ritchie Johnston 


Hikari Evangel Takimoto Steadman, Jack William 
a, Mostyn, Elizabeth Ruth Horn— 
Smith, Kathleen Joyce Del Mar, Norman Rene 


a, Passed Optional Harmony Paper 


LIST OF DATES, 1941 
EASTER TERM, 1941 


GRADING EXAMINATION ses oes Shs Monday, 20th January 
TERM BEGINS 20 Sag 308 Sho Tuesday, 21st January 
Hatr TERM BEGINS ... sei dot) es Monday, 3rd March 
TERM ENDS... aE sap ove cae Saturday, 12th April 
MIDSUMMER TERM, 1941 , 
GRADING EXAMINATION ese 506 «Monday, 5th May 
TERM BEGINS Bae “ioe aes oer Monday, 5th May 
Hatr TERM BEGINS ... 50s nee oe Monday, 16th June 
TERM ENDS ... teh Ke ase Sec Saturday, 26th July 





No. 1 PROVISIONAL CONCERTS DATES 3 


2) 


PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 


EASTER TERM, 1941 


It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it must 
be understood that under present conditions it may be necessary to 


alter or cancel any Concert even wrthout nottce. 


Second Week Ninth Week 
WEDNESDAY, JAN. 29, AT 2 P.M. Wepnespay, Marcu 19, at 2 p.m. 


Piano and Vocal Recital GhamberiGoncart 


Third Week 
WEDNESDAY, FEB. 5, AT 2 P.M. 
Violin Recital 


Tenth Week 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26, AT 2 P.M. 


Dramatic 
Fourth Week 
WeEpDnNEspDay, Fes. 12, AT 2 P.M Eleventh Week 
Chamber Concert Tuxspay, Aprit 1, aT 2 P.M. 


Fifth Week Second Orchestra 


Tuespay, Fes. 18, AT 2 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, AT 2 P.M. 
Second Orchestra J ” 


Opera Repertory 
Sixth Week 
*TuurspAY, Fes. 27, AT 2 P.M. 


Frinay, Aprit 4, AT 2 P.M. 
First Orchestra L.C.C. Junior Exhibitioners 


Seventh Week 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, AT 2 P.M. 
Chamber Concert 


Twelfth Week 
“WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9, AT 2 P.M. 


Choral 
Eighth Week 
WEDNESDAY, Marcu 12, aT 2 P.M. *THuRSDAY, APRIL 10, AT 2 P.M. 
Chamber Concert First Orchestra 


Tickets are required for the Concerts marked * 


H. V. ANSON, Registrar, 
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Royal College of Music Union 


FOUNDED 1906 


President: SIR GEORGE DYSON 
Hon. Secretary : MISS PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER 
Hon, Treasurer: MISS BEATRIX DARNELL 


Assistant Hon. Secretary : 
MRS. MORTIMER HARRIS 
Assistant Hon, Treasurer: MR. RUPERT ERLEBACH 
Editor of R.C.M. Magazine: MISS MARION SCOTT 
Hon. Secretary, R.C.M. Magazine: MISS W. BOWDEN - SMITH 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, R.C.M. Union Loan Fund : 
THE HON. NORAH DAWNAY 
Hon, Auditors: DR. F. G. SHINN and MR. S. P. WADDINGTON 


THE SOCIETY consists of past and present pupils, the 
Officers of the College, and others invited by the Committee 
to become Members. Its principal object is to strengthen 
the bond between present and former pupils of the College. 
Its activities include an Annual “At Home” jn the Concert 
Hall in the summer, an Annual General Meeting in the Easter 
Term, occasional meetings at Members’ houses, and other 
social fixtures. 


TEE SSUBSGRIPRION tex present pupils of the 
College and for two years after they cease to be pupils is at 
the reduced rate of 5/- per annum. All other persons pay 
7/6 per annum, except Members residing outside the British 
Isles, who pay 3/-. The financial year commences on 
Ist January. 


THE UNION OFFICE (Room 40) is open for business 
and enquiries for the present on Tuesday afternoons from 
2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


THE R.C.M. MAGAZINE (issued once a term) and the 
List of Members’ Names and Addresses (issued periodically ) 
are included in the annual subscription to the Union. 
Subscription to the Magazine only, 3/- per annum, post free : 
single copies, |/- each. 


A LOAN FUND exists in connection with the Union, for 


which only Members are eligible as applicants. 


PRINTED BY F. J. MILNER, KENSINGTON GORE, S.w.7 





